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From the Quarterly Review. 
THE WORKS OF JOHN HOME, ESQ@.; 


now first collected: to which is prefized an 
Account of his Life and Writings. By Hen- 
ry Mackenzie, Esq. F. R.S. E. 3 vols. 8vo 
Edinburgh. 13824. 


Tue memory of Mr. Home, as an author, 
depends, in England, almost entirely upon his 
celebrated tragedy of Douglas, which not only 
retains the most indisputable possession of the 
stage, but produces a stronger effect on the 


feelings of the audience, when the parts of 


Douglas and Lady Randolph are well filled, 
than almost any tragedy since the days of Ot- 
way. There may be something of chance in 
having hit upon a plot of such general interest ; 
and no author has been more fortunate in see- 
ing the creatures of his imagination personified 
by the first performers which England could 
produce. But it is certain, that to be a favourite 
with those whose business it is to please the 
public, a tragedy must possess, in a peculiar 
degree, the means of displaying their powers 
to advantage ; and it is equally clear, that the 
subject of Douglas, however felicitous in itself, 
was well suited to the talents of the writer, 
who treated it so as to enable them to accom 
plish a powerful effect on the feelings of suc- 
cessive generations of men 

It must be interesting, therefore, to the pub- 
lic, to know the history and character of that 
rarest of all writers in the present age—a suc- 
cessful tragic author; by which we understand, 
one whose piece has not only received ephe- 
meral success, but has established itself on the 
stage as one of the best acting plays in the 
language. There is much of interest 
about Home himself, as his character is drawn. 
and his habits described, in the essay prefixed 


also 


to these volumes, by the venerable author of 


the Man of Feeling, who, himself very far ad- 
vanced in life, still cherishes the love of letter 
and condescends to please at once and instruct 
those of the present day, who are attached to 
such pursuits, by placing before them a lively 
picture of those predecessors at whose feet he 
was brought up 

Neither is it only to Scotland that these an- 
nals are interesting. There were men of lite- 
rature in Edinburgh before she was renowned 
for romances, reviews, and magazines 


‘ Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnona ;" 


Vor. XI.—No. 64 


and a single glance at the authors and men of 
science who dignified the last generation, will 
serve to show that, in those days, there were 
giants in the North. The names of Hume, 
Robertson, Fergusson, stand hich in the list of 
British historians. Adam Smith was the fa- 
ther of the economical system in Britain, and 
his standard work will long continue the text 
book of that science. Dr. Black, as a chemist, 
opened that path of discovery which has since 
been prosecuted with such splendid success 
Of metaphysicians, Scotland boasted, perhaps, 
but too many: to Hume and Fergusson we must 
add Reid, and, though younger, yet of the same 
school, Mr. Dugald Stewart. In natural philo 
sophy, Scotland could present Professor Robe 
son, James Watt, whose inventions have led 


the way to the triumphs of Imman skill over 


the elements, and Clerk, of Eldin, who taught 
the British 
Others we could mention; but these 
form a phalanx, whose reputation was né ither 


seaman the road to assured con 
quest 
confined to their narrow, poor, and rugged na 
tive country, nor to “ngland and the British 
dominions, but known and respected wherever 
learning, philosophy, and science were ho 
noured 

or, at least, 
that Mr 


and they 


It is to this distinguished circle, 
tothe greater part of its members, 
Mackenzie 


must indeed be void of curiosity who do not 


introduces his readers: 


desire to know something more of such men 
than can be found in their works, | 
cially when the communication is made by a 
contemporary so well entitled to ask, and so 


We will 


to give some ac 


and esp 


well qualified to command, attention 
in the first place 
Home's life and times, as we find 


endeavour 
count of Mr 
them detailed by this excellent biograp!| er, and 
afterwards more briefly advert to his character 
as an author 
Mr. John Home was the son of Mr. Alexan 
der Home, town-clerk of Leith. His grand 
father was a son of Mr. Honie, of Floss, a lineal 
descendant of Sir James Home, of Colding 
knowes, ancestor of the present Ear! of Home 
The poet, as is natural to a man of imagina 
tion, was tenacious oft being descended trom a 
family of rank, whose representatives were 
formerly possessed of power scarcely inferior 
to that of the great Douglases, 
as fatal both to the crown and to themselves 
We have seen a copy of verses addressed by 
| Home to Lady Kinloch, of Gilmerton, in which 


20 


und well nigh 


SRT ata. 


~ 


a ee ie 
ee re 
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he contrasts h actual situation with his an condition, unavailing Im 4s 


ecient des and ridiculous as con 


‘Ss, and 


, 7 : v it : yrs had lost 
ose. i ‘ : ] ~ n ‘ i . 
164 : i me i period, 18 thus de- 
Before arn susceptible 
the heroic and the 
fitted to delight in 


to those W n to succeed in the 


to render i liculous, has, | re o l y 

worldly prudence in it than mig st first be | of mind well suited to the p etical character, 
suspected. A Clifford, or a Perey, reduced in | and, accord ngly, all his earliest companions 
eircumstances, feels a claim of long descent | agree that Mr. Home was from his childhood 


fe This 1s a disp sition 





as 
on 
and 
son 
the 
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delighted with the lofty and heroic ideas which 
embody themselves in the description or nar- 
ve of poetry. One of them, nearly a coeval 
Home's, Dr. A. Ferguson says, in a let 


, that Mr. Home's favourite mode! of 


haracter, on which, indeed, his own wa 
ormed, was that of Young Norval, in his tra 


gedy of Dor one endowed with chivalrous 


1 


alour and romantic generosity, eager for glory 
beyond every other object, and, in the contem- 


lation of future fame, entirely regardless of 


the present objects of interest or ambition.’ 
vol. 1. pp. 6, 7 

For such a character as this to sit inactive 
when arms were clashing around him, was im- 
possible, John Home's profession, as a Pres- 

gyimman, his pe litical opinions, and 
those of his family, decided the cause which 
he was to espouse, and he became one of the 
most active and eager members of a corps of 
volunteers, formed for the purpose of defend- 
ing Edinburgh against the expected assault 
of the Highlanders. Under less strong influ- 
ence of education and profession, which was 


indeed irresistible, it is possible he might have 
made a less happy option; for the feeling, the 
adventure, the romance, the poetry, all that 
was likely to interé nh imagination of a 
youthful poet ll » the common 
sense, pru lence l , ) 
tional dispute, 
/ 


» the side 
on the side ol 


mortally engaged aga 
not, in the latter 7 

rom tears when ment 

fortunes of some 
in the highland arm 
seen his feelings and 
strangely when he ca: 
topics 

The body of rt 
which Mr. Home was asso 
about from four to five hundred; many, 
less, were gallant young men, students fi 
the university, and so t but by far the 
greater part were citiz q ge unfit to 
take up arms without ol ! and ex- 
ey had rel al and 


perience rolit 


I 

eal enthusiasm to animate them; but thes 
though they make a prodigious addition to the 
effect of discipline, cannot supply its plac 
Cromwell's enthusiasts beat all the n 
ge ntry of England; but the same cl 
not having the advantage of 
fled at Bothwell bridge. without even 
Many of the Edi ! 

y Moncyers, 
as Falstaff says, men whose words upon ‘Change 


to see their enemy 
corps were moreover Oncy 


would go much farther than their blows in| 

tle. Most had shops to be plundered, houses 
to be burned, children to be brained with Loch- 
aber axes, and wives, dauchters, and favourit 

handmaidens to be t 1 according to the 
rules of war. When, therefore, it was proposed 
to the volunteers to m: out of the city toge 

ther with what was calle: > Edinburgh Re- 
giment,—a very indifferen dy of men, who 
had been levied and embodied for the nonce, 
—and supported by two regular regiments of 
dragoons, called Gardener's and Hamilton’s, 
which were expected to bear the brunt of the 
battle —we are informed by a contemporary 


author,” that “the provost had no power te 
ut of town: he only con- 
sented that as many as pleased should be allow 
ed to march ou it it seems they had as 
little i i } s he had power to order 
them } 1made a taint effort, but, 


sition from some of the 


order the volunteers 


alouslu affected. w represented tothem the 


infinite va ves in comparison of 


those fans, the High!anders:—this opposi- 


tion they were neve to overcome 

The arrangement, however, was made; the 
dragoons were paraded on the High-street, and 
the fire-bell ra for the v 
yle, a sig or i the provost was after- 


lunteers to assem- 


pe rhaps because, in 
sarts of the volunteers 
rumpet, it rather reminded 
The y asser ble 
however; D rr le ns (accordin to our 
poet's account) assemb! also, mixed 
ranks, and wl 


voured to dissua 


of rousing 

like the sound of 
them of a } 
in their 
easoned and endea- 
’ from so rash 
adventure, the women postulated, com- 
and wer 7 t r their husbands, 

ind | t und by of their 
lown the fervour 

tthe battalion was 

Wes port whe n, 

that their men 

declared tha 

way. The 

the general 

instance of 

in, a writing- 

10 had ensconced his 

onal cuirass, consist- 

foolscap writing pa- 

ven this defence might 

his valiant heart from the 

h its impulses might 

on the outside, in his 

the body of J-—- M—; 

a Even this hero, 

ictised how to die, could not 

t to accompany the devoted 
in the door of his own 
conveniently open about 
Lawn Market. © descent 
lities and facilities 

ind the pam- 

quotcd, as- 


ytion of the march of the volun 
teers from tl sawn Market to the Westport, 
r, more properly, seemed 


, to meet the ruthless re 


poetical 


a very magnificent simile 
t He compared it to 
hich, rolling pom 

ds, instead 

s continually 

and at last be 


quote from a pamphlet entitled “A 

True Account of the Behaviour and Conduct 

Archibald Stewart, Esc. late Lord Provost 

nburgh, in a Letter to a Friend; Lon 

don, 1748 :” a production which there is strong 

evidence, both external and internal, for attri 
bnting to the pen of David Hume 


er 
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yulet, which loses itself in the 
eaches the ocean 


y dragoons them 


ect, and may pr 


After remarking tha 


rushie 

they en 
unlucky 
calling 
proachi 
again and 
miles far 
addidit a 
to the re 
possibly ha 
enemies « 
But at 
peated 

son ‘hey galloped to 


being twenty mules 
t 


side of Edinburgh, they thought th 
their horses ar 
ent 


safely disn I 
Accordingly, like the ancient 


for victuals 
Grecian heroes, each began to kill and dress 
egit amor dapis —_ pugna 


his provisions 
supper and 


they were actuated by the desire o 


of battle The sheep and turkeys of North 
Berwick paid for this warlike disposition. But 
uncertainty ot human happiness! 

res o be put 

veard, or thought they 
fthe H Their 


t r hunger, they 


ighlanders 


were informed 

of the alarm to 

heir meal. By such 

the dragoons were trained, 

ame so perfect at their les 

battle of Preston they could 

of themselves, though even there 
example was not wanting. I 

un Italian opera, called Cesare in 
Cwsar in Egypt, where, in the first 
is introduced in a great hurry, 

his soldiers, fugge, Jug ve, 
This is 


fiy,to your heels 
mander at the Coltbridge 


iat gave suc h orders to 


ps were thus in h 


na some tew 


ihers, ot 
thren among the volun 
»prenensions 
those which 
had 
the citizens 
Poets being 
are supposed to 

men t 
numerous excer 
he author 
resembled, in tha 
father of Grecian 


Home's friend, Col 


ivoked thy name, 
power to feel, 


poet’s flame, 


s hand the patriot 


of exhortation and exam 

up their arms, and it 
and the few who re 
ch an enterprise, to 


ng says, 


ided at Dunbar 
in the morning 
iined, however, to carry 
east, which might be use 
urpose, he ventured to visit 
ince Charles's army, which 
alled the King’s park, in a hol- 
ixt the two hills—Arthur's seat 
raigs. Food had been just 
as they were sitting in ranks 
1e had an opportunity of count 
| of lf-armed mountaineers, 
verturn an established govern 
mange the destinies of a mighty 
\ a not exceed two thousand 
me and Home's description of their appear 
ance, as he gave it to Sir John Cope, is no un 


* Account of the Behaviour, &c. of Archi 
bald Stewart, Esq 
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favourable example of his prose style of com- 
position 

“The General asked what sort of appear- 
ance they made, and how they were armed 
I'he volunteer (7. 6. Home himself) answered, 
that most of therm seemed to be strong, active, 
and hardy men; that many of them were of a 
very ordinary size, and, if clothed like Low- 
country mer, would (in his vupinion) appeal 
inferior to the King's troops; but the Highland 
garb favoured them much, as it showed their 
naked limbs, which were strong and muscular 
that their stern countenances, and bushy un- 
combed hair, gave them a fierce, barbarous, 
and imposing aspect. As to their arms, he said 
that they had no cannon nor artillery of any 
sort, but one small iron gun which he had seen 
without a carriage, lying upon a cart, drawn 
by a little Highland horse; that about 1400 o1 
1500 of them were armed with firelocks and 
broadswords; that their firelocks were not 
similar nor uniform, but of all sorts and sizes, 


muskets, fusees, and fowling pieces; that some 


of the rest had firelocks without swords, and 
some of them swords without firelocks; that 
many of their swords were not Highland 
broadswords, but French; that a company or 
two (about 100 men) had each of them in his 
hand the ft of a pitchfork, with the blade 
of a scythe fastened to it, somewhat like the 
i Lochaber axe, which th« 


town-guard soldiers carry: but all of them, he 


weapon called the 


added, would be soon provided with firelocks, 
as the arms belonging to the Trained 

Edinburgh had fallen into their hands. Siu 
John Cope dismissed the volunteer, with many 
compliments for bringing him such certain and 


Bands 


accurate intelligence.’ —vol. iii. pp. 75, 76 
Of the zealous services of the few but faith- 
Edinburgh, Mr 


but we can 


ful volunteers who did leave 
Home gives us a slight account ; 


not help rendering it a little more particular, 
having heard it more than once from the lips 


f f equal worth and humour, and a 


of a man o 
particular intimate of the author of Douglas 
Ve firmly believe, though we cannot say i 
with absolute certainty, that Mr. Home was of 
the party, now reduced to five or six, whose 


proceedings we are about to describe 

We will not be quite so particular as our ve- 
nerable informer, in describing the marchings, 
and countermarchings, which the determined 
squad made through East Lothian, calling at 
every alehouse of reputation, to drink success 
to the Protestant cause, and endeavouring to 
collect news of Sir John Cope and his army 
Indeed it would be rather tedious, as our au- 
thority, though very entertaining, was some- 
thing minute in the narrative, and spared us 
not a single rizard haddock, which went to 
recruit their bodily strength, or a single chopin 
of twopenny, or mutchkin of brandy, which 
served to support their manly spirit for the ap- 
proaching conflict At length, they joined Siz 
John Cope and offered their service Poor 
Johnnie, the object of so much satire and ridi- 
cule, was, in fact, by no means either a coward 
or bad soldier, or even a contemptible general 
upon ordinary occasions. He was a pudding 
headed, thick-brained sort of person, who could 
act well enough in circumstances with which 
he was conversant, especially as he was per- 


293 


fession, and had been often engaged in action, 
without ever, until the fatal field of Preston, 
| having shown sense enough to run away. On 
the present occasion, he was, as sportsmen say, 
at fault. He well knew that the high road 
from Edinburgh to the south lies along the 
coast, and it seems never to have occurred to 
him that it was possible the Highlanders might 
choose, even by preference, to cross the coun- 


| fectly acquainted with the routine of his pro- 
} 


try and occupy the heights, at the bottom of 


which the public road takes its course, and thus 
have him and his army in so far at their mercy, 
that they might avoid, or bring on battle, at 
their sole pleasure. Onthe contrary, Sir John 
trusted that their highland courtesy would in 
duce them, if they moved from Edinburgh, to 
come by the very road on which he was ad 
vancing towards that city, and thus meet him 
on equal terms. Under this impression, the 
General sent two of the volunteers, who 
chanced to be mounted, and knew the country, 
to observe the coast road, especially towards 
Mussellburgh. They rode on their exploratory 
expedition, and coming to that village, which 
is about six miles from Edinburgh, avoided the 


bridge, to escape detection, and crossed the 


] 
] 
j 


Eske, it being then low water, at a place nigh 


its junction with the sea. Unluckily there was, 
at the opposite side, a snug, thatched tavern, 
by a cleanly old woman, called Luckie 


, who was eminent for the excellence of 


her oysters and sherry The patrole were both 
bon rivants—one of them, whom we remem 
ber in the situation of a senator, as it is called, 
of the college of justice, was unusually so, and 
1 gay, witty, agreeable companion besides 


Luckie’s sien, and the he ap of oy ster-shells de 


posited near her door, proved as great a temp 


tation to this vigilant forlorn-hope as the wine 
house to the Abbess of Andouillet’s muleteer 
They had scarcely got settled at some right 
pandores, with a bottle of sherry as an accom 
paniment, when, as some Jacobite devil would 
have it, an unlucky North Country lad, a wri 
ter's (7. e. attorney's) apprentice, who had given 
und taken the white 


ntures the slip, 
i wse by on his errand to 


ced tk i 
harlie He saw the two volun 

he window, knew them, and 
he saw the tide would 


teers through 
guessed their business; 
make it impossible for them to return along 
He, therefore, 


in ambush tpon the steep, nar 


the sands as they had come 
placed hi f 
J 

row, impracticable bridge, which was then, and 


for inany years afterwards, the only 
“and how he contrived it,”’ 


place ot 
crossing the Eske 
our narrator used to proce¢ a, | never could 
learn; but the courage and assurance of the 
province from which he came, are proverbial 
In short, the Norland whipper-snapper sur 
rounded and made prisoners of my two poor 
they could draw a trigger 
Here our excellent friend was apt to make a 
pause, and hurry to the 
1 the field exhibited in the afternoon 
cross-examination, however, 


friends before 


scene of slaugh 
! easily 
brought out the termination of the campaign, 
so far as concerned our faithful remnant of vo 
lunteers, now reduced to five or six 

When the party which marched with Cope's 
army had arrived at the spot where the battle 
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ext morning, it was natural yetter head, and certainly a much worse heart 


larter nselves in the than Su hn Cor who wasa hut 


116c 


and 


which came 

resolved to ma- 

He forgot, how 

that the morass 

which made 

avairy Haw- 

us commanded and executed, 
j roons up to the 


and the enc * the Ly he vi rs ha re; gr part of his drag 
just dreamed that they urd ¢ nn he t id] co, W the Highlanders cut 
{ t 


two, when the rouble, that, as 

his room my I gy hit hice I rm ‘ ) > perfor! sured us, the feat was 

the King's army wv lly route é Ls ei cil ( ve gallantry of 

tled up in a hurry aid o friend, ‘ ur : » of the English 1 mer veat off the 

thinking the tidin ssib! vhen, from tl | iland char yn another point, and, amid a 

window, I could see the dragoon ose ner tempest of wind 1 rain wl has been sel 

had never recovered the Canter o oltbrigg m ialled, field pr the singular 

as that retreat w ill ‘ull pul ] TOs] of rm lyu different ways 

by the whole cavalr * the ; i army, | at the same mot The king's troops, how 

consisting of Lord ‘ ; er ver, rani I art! ind were the last 

land, and two or three g lemen, wi » rec ! r courag ideed, they retreat 

groom ‘In short,” as our friend expressed d that nig Falkirk, | ng their guns, 

himself, “the dragoons and Highlanders div 

ded the honours of the day, and on that occas . nt he bDriti nat vonich was 1 

at ke ast, the rac was to the wilt, and the v 1 I itt ccited by 

tle to the strong I s > I thus un ole t 3 ve been calied 

santly alarmed 

or surrende r the n na 

mained of th : n attending t 

ed, who were brought into the 

house great numbers, dreadfully m ! orge the Sec t a f Stair, and 

by the yadsword One of the lu t , was radiant with joy at Haw 

(for two of the corps actually were ir ba ] mifiture nd he idea of the two 

tle, after all the mpediment whicl 4 y | 1S SE nnected, that a noble 

sherry, and me day, addressed 

way) receive we ls, y “01 rd 1 { y the le of General Hawley, 

His name was j 

a student of 

burgh. His « 

speed of hors I 1 VO 

lunteers, in the satiric ballad w old Skir- 31 h ( th a place in the line, 

ving (father of Skirving the arti upon 1oug! ull ould not have behaved 

this memorable confli wors 1 some wl station: they 
“ OF a’ the _ : ttaves on the 
But twa la \ : un . ce, Se soem . ~ 

For Campb ' > whi >» others went i Presently after 

iwley rode past them, in the 

ly crowd of horse and foot, 


to have stood 


And sure 
Fell skelps he got, wv wo » than shot 


From the sharp-edged claymore ma} apparently c ynsiderably dis 
: - 7 my 1 give no answer to Mr 
If the author of Douglas was, as we believe, ne, V asked him for orders, and was 80 
one of the party of sleepers thus unpleasar i know \ é ny regiments were 
awakened, the unexpected 16 0 1e tanding, and wher he ‘re; but, pointing 
and the ghastly sp« le of the wounded, di fold fi e, he desir he volunteers 
not prevent him fro é ngaging i », and » down the hill, the 
that scarcely under » fortunate aus / sion becoming general. After remaining 
in the same service j where had be nprisoned, rather than 
The town ¢ i TOW eC } F | f ben ing with considerable spirit,” 
lunteers, in wh me ¢ I 1a t | ité I I , Is Captain and a few of his 
of lieutenant. Tl n joine ner re ta ipon their 1 er they were 
Hawley on the 1 Jar v i — 
author was present in th io k n own History silent on the 


which seems to have beer yioul 1e lasgov iment, but not 
as can well be imagined ] nicler, who wrote a history 

urrection in doggerel verse indeed, 
Literally We ren Live ut sufficiently accurat This author, who is 
the English phrase « P t »} I ine d, no other thar Dugald Graham, bell 
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ised with little courtesy by the Highlanders, 
who made allowances for the opposition which 
they experienced from the red-coats, but could 
sot see what interest the militia or volunteers 
r rdir y, when the pri- 
Falkirk, and 
eral hurry, became clamo- 
the sergeant of their guard 
c usked them “ what occasion they 
ld possibly have for supper, since they were 
e hanged in the morning 
heir doom, however, was milder: they 
e imprisoned in the old castle of Doune, on 
north side of the Fort 
’ Albany, and their place of confine- 


built by one of the 


us near the top of that very lofty build- 
ng. Nevertheless, five or six of the prisoners, 


the number, proposed the ha 


Home being of pro} 

z us experiment of an attempt to escape by 

esvending fi i 
ty feet, by means of a r ype construct | 

Z ey tore 


ittempt 


rom the battlements, a height « 


f slips of their blankets, which 

ip for that purpose. The issue of the 

idicates what we have * Home's cou 

ge and spirit é ill, therefore, give it in 
is own words 

*“ When every thing was adju 


nts, fastened the roy 


went up to the battler 
and about one o'clock in the morning began to 
descend. The tv . with Robert Dou- 
glas, and one of the men taken up as spies, go 
jown very well: but the fifth man, one of 
spies, who was very tall and big, coming down 
na hurry, the rope broke with him just as his 
feet touched the ground The lieutenant 
Home himself) standing by the wall of the 
castle, called to the volunteer, whose turn it 
was to come downnext, not toattempt it ; for 
that twenty or thirty feet were broken off from 
Notwithstanding this warning, which 
he heard distinctly, he put himself upon the 
low as far as it lasted, 


! 


the rope 


rope, and coniing « 
his friend Doug 


go his hold as and the 


tenant (who were both of them above the mid 
dle size,) as soon as thev saw him upon the 
rope (for it was moonlight) put themselves 
under him, to break his fall, which in part 
they did; but falling from so great a height, 
he brought them both to the ground, dislo- 
cated one of his ankles, and broke several of his 
ribs. In this extremity the lieutenant raised 
him from the ground, and taking him upon his 
back, for he was slender and not very tall, 
carried him towards the road which led to Al- 
log When the lieutenant was not able to go 
any farther with his burthen, other two of 
the company holding each of them one of Mr 
Barrow’ , helped him to hop along upon 


man of Glasgow, says that the Highlanders, 
having beaten the horse— 

“The south side being fairly won, 
They faced north, as had been done; 
Where next stood, to bide the crush, 
The volunteers, who zealous, 

Kept firing close, till near surrounded, 
And by the flying horse confounded 
They suffered sair into this place, 

No Highlander pitied their case 

You cursed militia, they did swear, 
What a devil did bring you here.”’ 


| 
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one leg. In this manner they went on very 
slowly, a mile or so; but thinking that, at the 
rate they proceeded, they would certainly be 
overtaken, they resolved to call at the first 
house they should come to. When they came 
to a house, they found a friend; for the land- 
lord, who rented a small farm, was a whig, 
and as soon as he knew who they were, order- 
ed one of his sons to bring a horse from the sta- 
ble, take the lame gentleman behind him, and 
go as far as his assistance was necessary. Thus 
equipped, they went on by A!loa to Tullyallan, 
a village near the sea, where they hired a boat 
to carry them off to the Vulture sloop of war, 
which was lying at anchor in the Frith of 
Forth. Captain Faleoner of the Vulture re- 
ceived them very kindly, and gave them his 
varry them to Queensferry.”—Vol 
‘ 
2 


. is 
1e volunteer 


barge to 


who suffered on this occasion 
was Thomas Barrow This is the mutual 
friend of Home and Collins, “the cordial 
youth” referred to in the ode on the highland 
superstitions, addressed by the latter to the 
former poet. When Mr. Home's connexion 
with the great enabled him to serve his friends, 
Barrow was not forgotten; and Barrow repaid 
the obligation by making Home acquainted 
with Collins, who, in consequence, delighted 
with the legends of mystery which Home re 
peated to him, composed that beautiful ode, 
which is certainly one of the most pleasing and 

poetical of his compositions 
We are now done with Mr. Home's military 
exploits and hazards, on which we have, per 
haps, dwelt too long, though it must be re 
membered that our author was the historio 
of that period. His studies were re 


and chiefly,” says his biographer, were 


to lead his mind to that lofty and 
itiment, the swell of which is one of 
IT of p ry 
Amidst his classical and poetical reading, 
however, Mr. Home occupied himself not only 
in the studies of ethics and divinity, but also in 
But even at these 
moments, it would seem as if his mind was 
onstrained, not changed, from its favourite 

for, on the backs, or blank interstices 


of the papers containing some of his earliest 


I 


the composition of sermons 


composed sermons, there are passages of poe 
try, written in a more or less perfect state, as 
e inspiration or leisure of the moment 
rompted or allowed.”—Vol. i. p. 33 
Mr. Home was appointed in the year 1746 
minister of Athelstaneford, in East Lothian, a 
lity which he has not forgotten in his cele- 
, having fixed the apprehended 
it of the Danes 


tragedy, 


-near to that place where the sea-rock 
lmmense, 
Amazing Bass, looks o’er a fertile land.” 


Mr. Home's leisure, although his clerical 
duties were not only regularly, but strictly at- 
tended to, naturally induced him to indulge his 
poetical taste, and without, perhaps, suspect- 
ing the scandal the choice might occasion, to 
direct it towards dramatic composition. Ad- 
miring Plutarch, as that biographer must be 
admired by all who have the least pretension 


History of the Rebellion in 1745-1746. | to poetical imagination, and being, as Mr 
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Mackenzie mforms us, attached, like most 
other young men of ardent minds, to the re 
publican form of government, he selected from 
the storehouse of the old Grecian the story of 
Agis, without, perhaps, minutely inquiring 


t 


whether the subject had enough of general in 


£ 
terest in itself to support the dialogue throug 
to be much t 





the ordinary receipt o nu love 
wardly dovetailed into the general plo 

About the end of 1749 he went to London, 
and tendered his play to Garrick; but the 
author at that time was an unknown Scottish 








clergyman, and the manag whose interest 
was always best secured by distinction, pa 
tronage, or literary reputation at least, de 
clined bringing the piece forward Under the 
feelings of mortification to find neglect 
s y 1 eed 
(And heavy fal! r a! 
the unsucces tragedian ma l Tt 
to the t Shakspeare. and t ‘ te 


lic by tragic p s resemb h 
On Home's t to Scot ‘ 

his dramatic , < ’ tter : 

The , f Gil M e sup 





is ip 1 

re ma r mounced the Ly tot t 
for the ] ‘ u ‘ 
ther reas s re ct l ty b V 
naturally urt t t $ es vu ' 
himse ‘ t dvantage ul 
not m a tort yea ‘ he was 
ecarce 17 At t atur r sentat 
of the st ! Dou < 

The tf f th ere of a different 


Vyas St 
time, on a pro' ul gt so that of | n 
burgh was v to be termed Its reception of 
Doug is. as appears! mthe tf wing act int 
of Mr. Mackenzie, was as brilliant as the au 
thor’s friends, nay. the author himself, could 


have desired 

«“ Dr. Carlyle, who sometimes w 
rehearsals, expresses, in his Memoirs," s su 
‘rise and admiration at the acting of Mrs 


| 
Ward, who performed Lady Randolph. D 
ges was th Douglas of t 


; 


he piece, his sup 
posed father was plaved by Hayman. and Glk 


nalvon, by Love iuctors « ve 
merit, and alter ds of established reputation 


lerabdit 


we be lieve, tor the pu lic 


* Unfortunately, li 
these Memoirs are still in MS. From what we 
have heard, they abound in very curious mat 


ter 





te 
2 





on the London stage. But Mrs. Ward's beauty 
for she was very beautiful) and feeling, tu 
tored with the most zealous anxiety by the au 
thor and his friends, charmed and affected the 
audience as much, perhaps, as has ever been 
accomplished by the very superior actresses of 
I was then a boy, but of an age 
to be sometimes admitted as a sort of page to 
ig parties of Edinburgh. I have 
a perfect recoliection of the strong sensation 
which Douglas excited among its inhabitants 
The men talked of the rehearsals; the ladies 


after times 


the tea-drir 


repeated what they had heard of the story 
some had procured, as a great favour, copies 


of the most striking passages, which they 


recited at the earnest request of the company 
I was present at the representation ; the ap 
plause was enthusiastic ; but a better criterion 
of its merits was the tears of the audience 


which the tender part of the drama drew forth 


nsparingly The town,’ says Dr. Carls 
and I can vouch how truly was in an up 
ir of exultation, that a Scotsman shou 


write tra ly of the first rate, and that its 


first subi to them 


in start 


4 s r 1d note of censure Betwixt 

t t irties wi h divide the church ol 

= t a, one t vh iit may be easily be 
ey J 1H e did not belong) was, and 


s e degree still is, distinguished by a certain 


shade of puritanism, which, when arising trom 
and com 
those 


conscience 
te 
merits, 











ian charity wards 














not merely 


is not en 





respect but 
to the same rence when it assumes 


saracter. These zea 3 


i n 
p Ssor tl men abhorring t 
ri trines of Kh I ally, did not, perhaps 
ery far de tf i them in principle, wher 
t i 1 it was the duty of a sincere 
( stian t tain from certain harmless 
3 nt, nay, moral in, ther 


wed their followers to gorge 
nd pudding on fast-days, as well as 


noiudays put dal ng, music, dramatic repre 


sentat ! i other tighter amusements, 


igh as harmless, when practised with mo 


palate, were sternly 








It must be, indeed, admitted that the prac 
e ¢ ne stage had been, during the precea 
yr centur 5 is gave the censors muc! 
m to gue trom the abuse, against evel 
t use of the theatre It is not, however, « 
purpose h to enter into a controversy, whic! 
has 1 a manner, died away of itself, but 
which existec it the time we treat of. in al 
the gall of terness. In such a temper of tl 
, nind, it was not wonderful that the 


a tragedy, written by a Pres 





an clergyman, and attended and applaud 


by many of his brethren, and those of gre 
reputation for learning and talents, sh 
appear to many like a * waxing dim of the fir 
ro n innovation on the strictness otf pr 
rie purity of manners esteemed essentia 
to the church of Scotland 
Che Presbytery of Edinburgh published 


lemn admonition on the subject, beginning 
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n 1s highly 
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‘tion of 
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jish, thoug? 


On the other 






ing a full attendance of its members on the 











iif nights when she pertor } 
' { should this be matter either of scandal or ol ind, his conversati the prime of 
an censure, if the sentiments of Dr. Adam Fer I I st have been highly enterta ning 
guson are just is expressed in a letter to Mr. | When t st “the present veneration Knew 
. r t if t ‘ 





7 ° ; 
s Mackenzie, yn the subject of Home's drama Loe lad bDroug Ss usual 'nhirmitre 


tition and prolixity, but still his discourss 















: composition re 
i Theatrical compositions, like every othe s rmin HH ime int ( 
: human production, are, in the abstract, not | sa or iporaries 
more laudable or censurable than an ner ‘ t l ! 1; his exes 
. apecies of composition t eith rood t " ul ffected cheertulness, his a 







bad, moral or immoral, a ding t 





ticisn 


such Was his extle 





























. > one in the worlds eye more distinguished pleased at the lightest rate; and im his highs 
which placed him contiguous t reatness mood his thoughts, naturally turned to su 
. rendered him intimate with state aftairs s cts, were without affectat tormed 
: might, had that been the é ~ his am the sublir ind beautiful in poetry, the dig 

: tion, have been the means of accumulating | fied and the virtuous in history, the romant 
} wealth He was warmly patronized by I! l iu interesting in tradition upon whatever 
; Bute, then pr me minister, and, not hstand va ind inspiring in humanity Ss 
: ing his unpopularity, possessed of considerabl conversation, flowing naturally and unafk 
learning and taste The $s the Lon é f , hich imagination 1 extens 

stage was. now yen to the tavourit nt tin r I sf ij to earrv along with its ti 

favourite Garrick, indeed, persisted in not ind ifluence ¢ n the men of phlegmat 
bringing out Douglas, but that play appeared ds 7 t ri, be garded as 

with great suc von the rival stave of ¢ vable to app ite and enjoy it he lat 
vent Garden, wh th ver tongu Barr ellent Ku George III. was then uw 

presented the hero ol prect ind s urge tt Ka f Bute as s chief pre 

the manager of Drury Lane, with iny p t | t of his understanding wa 


testati 











the piece and genius 
the 
neg it 
the wor 
cially 


out 












terest, 1 r r nt 


tion 








Tick « 
lu d ition was heard w i t ull th in 


" stately decia 






tention 


e} 
autnor, an ynos 








manager, after a flash of s1 es was 







drawn from the sta 
“ 


of Mr. Hon 


s were alterward xhibited, t (x 1erton, where ita house, as 







none, save Douglas, with remarkable applaus: ready ment ! I 1770 | married 

: and one two with marke i iucghte Mr. Hom ! und reé 
‘ The caus 1 repeated fa f f ‘ health gave his 
such splendid success, we may afterwar« t sit r nt cause of app 

six t vertheless sur ¢ 






vert to r 
Mr. Home now formally installe Lor hey | 


2 Bute fa y s private sé 



























; biographer lints that his rdship s choice was | tar iff s by entering into 
{ determined more by the desire of enjoy the | South | es, a re ent raised by He 
7 poets agreeat nversation, th \ Duke f Buccleuch n which he had for 
* expectation of deriving assistar tr him rades t yresent Earl of Haddi ton, W 
} transacting public business. Home was inde« Ada M. P., (now lord high commissioner 





many 











ke 
verse of a ma f method, indifferent t ss of e we mlihed to approve 
time, and averse from all regularity a f i rht s society A fall from horseba 











a" which are necessary to the management of af t seco! evere a f the kind. inte 
fairs. When, on some occasion, he had lent his ‘ted his milita reer. and the conteus 
friend Adam Ferguson £200) upon a te t ‘ i e1v nhis head had a materia 

: hand, and could not re ver t , flue mann f This accident 

receiving payment of the money gave " mpanie } something resembling 

: acknowledgment in terms too poetical to br ission of the brair He recovered the a 
very good in law If ever the note appear Jent as far as his bodily health was con rT 
said the lette acknowledgment ita be save Mr. Mackenzie but his mind was neve 


























estored to its former vigour, nor regained its 


former vivacity We may add that his subse 


ent ¢ 
his genius, never showed it in a continued 
1 sustained flight 
it was, however only the remon- 


inces of his friends which could induce Mr 
to resign the ma/?- 


pressing 
Home, after this accident, 
ry mode of life to which he had been so much 
ttached, and to retire into a quiet and settled 
r icy of lift After the year 1779 he settled 

Edinburgh, where he was the object of ge 
il respect and veneration. He mingled in 
‘ ‘ty to the last, and, though 
ing late events, it seemed 


his memory 
vas impaired respect 
ng and vigorous 
ned on those which had occupied his atten 


The following account 


when his conversation 
t ar! } 
il aneariy period 
in entertainment at his house in Edinburgh, 
a literary gentleman of Scot 
. LJ 
to attract t 


eived trom 


we re 
1, Who was then beginni 








attention of the publi He was honoured with 
notice of Mr. Home from some family cir 
nstances, but chiefly from the kindly feel 

r which the veteran still preserved towards 

» seemed disposed to turn their attention 
Scottish literature here were seven male 
guests at table, of whom five were coeval with 
the landlord—then upwards of eighty-four. A 
achelor gentleman of fifty was treated as what 
s called the Boots, and went through the duty 
ringing ell, carving the joint, and dis 

tl ther functions usually imposed 


hargvine 





t any Our 


onthe younges 


friend, who was not much above thirty, was 
considered too much of a boy to be trusted 


with any such charge of the ceremonial, and 


in fact his very presence in this vens 


ussembiy seemed to be altogether forgotten, 


while, it may be supposed, h« 
nxious to listen to their ¢ 


talking himself. The very er 


was much more 


mversation than to 
interrupt it by 


tertainment seemed antediluvian, though ex 


cellent There were dishes of ancient renow1 
and liquors unknown almost to the present 
may A capper-« t nie. « i { LD | » of the wood, 
which has been extn in Scotland for more 
than a century, was presented on the board as 
a homage to the genius of Mr. Home, sent 
from the pine-forests of Norway Ihe cup, or 
cold tankard, which he recommended part 
larly, was after an ancient Scottish receipt 
The claret, still t favourite beverags f the 
poet, was excellent, and, like himself, of vene 
rable antiquity, but preserving its spirit and 
flavour. The subjects of their conversation 


might be compared to that held by ghosts, who, 
sitting on their midnight tombs, talk over the 
deeds they have done and witnessed while in 
the body . The forty-fire remarkable 
and called forth remarks and anecdotes 


was a 
epoch, 
without number 
the years 1715 and 1718 were familiar to some 


of those present. The conversation of these 


hale ancients had nothing of the weakness of 


little of its garrulity. They 
stors of their age; men whose 


ige, though a 
seemed the Ne 
gray hairs only served 


To mark the heroes born in better days 


Mr. Home, from the consequences of his acci 


dent, was, perhaps, the most broken of the 





The former civil turmoils of 
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party. But, on his own ground, his memory 
was entire, his conversction full both of spirit 
One story of the evening our 
correspondent recollects. Mr. Home, begin 
ning it ina voice somewhat feeble, rose into 
strength of articulation with the interest of the 
story The names of the parties concerned 
and the place where the incident took place, 
our informer has unhappily forgotten. What 
he does remember we shall give in his own 
words 

\ person of high Scottish descent, the son 
f one of Caledonia's most eminent nobility, 
exiled on account of his taking part with the 
house of Stuart, had entered into foreign ser 
vice, and risen to the rank of lieutenant-colo 
nel. He was stationed in the advanced post 
destined to protect the trenches which the ar 
my to which he was attached had opened before 
a large and well-garrisoned town. Some ap- 
pearances in the besieged place induced the 
Scottish officer to conjecture that a strong sor 
tie would be made in the course of the night 


} 
the 





He went to the tent of Prince —-, commander 
-chief of the ar , to communicate the in 
telligen id to request that a support to the 
undvance might | in readiness The 
prince, engaged i ing despatches, did not 
even raise his head from the paper, but answer 
e in a haughty tone, “ Je suis faché.”—The 
Scotchman, whose sense of his own conse 


quence did not permit him to believe that this 


r could be addressed to him, advanced 





nearer to the prince, ani began to repeat what 
he had said. The prince then raised his head, 
looked seornfully at the officer, and reiterated, 





ache de vous et de vos petites af 
De moi et de mes petites affaires!’ 
said the colonel, completely roused by the 


insult—*“ petit prince que vous étes!” The 
prince, as brave as insolent, readily agreed to 
waive his privilege as commander-in-chief, and 





give the officer so gratuitously insulted the sa 
tisfaction his honour required. But (continued 

ir. Home, light eyes suffused with 
s, which flowed involuntarily as he told the 
conclusion) the brave gentleman lived not to 
receive the promis¢ d atonement He returned 
to his post—the expected sortie took place, the 
advanced guard were cut to pieces, and among 
them, in the morning, was found the body of 
our unfortunate and gallant countryman, who 
had spent his last breath in the unequal combat 

eance of his general had ex 


his large 


to which the arr 
posed him 

Mr. Mackenzie has, we think, omitted to give 
some description of Mr. Home’s person and 
countenaate, about which, nevertheless, our 
readers may entertain a rational curiosity 
We ourselves only remember what a Scottish 
poet of eminence has called 
“ Home's pale ghost just gliding from the 

stage 

But his picture by Raeburn* enables us to say 
that his exterior, in his younger years, must 
have been impressive, if not handsome. His 
features are happily animated with the expres- 
sion of a poet, whose eye, overlooking the un 





* In Miss Fergusson’s collection at Huntley 
burn 
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of possessing them, to involve him in a 

if sceptical ilbusions, is most undeniable 

1s well as that he was highly culpable in giv 
g to the world the miserable results of his 
sure. Mr. Mackenzie states in mitigation, 
t in exculpation, that the great Pyrrhonist 
had, in the language which the Grecian his- 
rian applies to an illustrious Roman, two 
one which indulged in the metaphysi- 
scepticism which his genius could invent, 

it which it could not always disentangle ; 
ana playful, 
iade his conversation delightful to his friends, 


nother, simple, natural, which 


even frequently conciliated men whose 
yrinc ples yf t | 
ey had not power to shake, had grieved and 
fended. During the latter period of his life, 
| was frequently in his company, amidst per 
and I never heard him 
ture a remark at which such men, or ladies 


ns of genuine piety 
still more susceptible than men-——could take 
nature and 
prevented such an injury to his hearers 
nfortunate that he often forgot what injury 
me of his writings might do to his readers 
vol. i. pp. 20, 21 
Mr. David Hume's intimacy with his name 
ke and friend, John, was of the cl 
nd suffered no interruption 


tence His good benevolence 


it was 


sest kind, 
It was, indeed, 
instance, among many, that friendships are 
d more from a general similarity in tem 
than from a turn to the 
Dav a Hume was 


» good judge of poetry; had little feeling for 


r and disposition, 


ume studies and pursuits 


and examined it by the hackneyed rules of 
ticism: which, having crushed a hundred 


poets, will never, it may be prophesied, create, 
John Home's 
disposition was excursive and romantic—that 


ir assist in ere a single on¢ 


of David, both from nature and habit was sub 


tle, sceptical; and he, far from being inclined 


to concede a temporary degree of faith to la 
douce chimére, was dispose i to reason away 
even the realities which were subjected to his 


examination. The poet's imagination tends to 


throw a halo on the distant objects—the sophis 
try of the metaphysician shrouded them with 
a mist which, unlike other northern mists, not 
only ebscured but dwarfed their real dimen 
The one saw more, the other saw les 

than was actually visible. Yet this very differ 
ence tended to bind the two friends, for such 


sions | 


they were usque ad aras, in a more intimate 
union. John Home by no means spared his 
friend’s metaphysical] studies. The discourse 
turning one evening upon a young man, pre- 
viously of irreproachable conduct, having rob- 
bed his master, and eloped with a considerable 
sum, John Home accounted for his unexpected 
turpitude, by the nature of the culprit’s studies, 
which had chiefly lain in Boston's Fourfold 
State, (a treatise of deep Calvinistical divinity,) 
and Hume's Essays. The philosopher was 
somewhat nettled at the jest, probably on ac- 
count of the singular conjunction of the two 
works , 

On the other hand, John was often the butt 
of his friend's jests, on account of his romantic 
disposition for warlike ente rprise, his attach 
ment to the orthography of his name, and simi 
lar peculiarities, indicative of a warm and sus 
ceptible imagination 


belief his phil Si phical doubts, if 





| 


Upon some oceasion, when General Fletcher 
mentioned the inconvenience which he had ex 
perienced from the rudeness and restiveness ol 
a postilion, John Home exclaimed, in a Draw 
cansir tone, “ Where were your pistols This 
created a general laugh; and next day, as Mr 
Home was about to set off for a visit to Dr 
Carlyle, at Musselburgh, he received a letter, 
with a large parcel: the import bore that his 
friends and well-wishers could not think of his 
taking so dangerous a journey without being 
suitably armed, and the packet being opened 
was found to contain a huge pair of pistols 
such as are sol alls to be fairiugs for 
children, made gingerbread, and adorned 
with gilding 

When David Hume was suffering under th 
long and lingering illness which led him inch 
by inch to hts grave, his friend John, with the 
most tender and solicitous attention, attended 
him on a journey to Bath, which it was sup 
posed might be of te mporary service, though 
a cure was impossible. When his companion’s 
travelling pistols (not those of the savoury ma 
»ve-mentioned) were handed into the 


carriage, the historian made an observation at 


te rials i 


humorous and affecting “You sha 
humour, 


once 
John, and fight with as 
many highwaymen ¢ ou please; for I have 
too little of life left to be 
ing 


With more 
' j 


vosed that he himself, 


have your 


an object worth say 
rofound raillery he sup 
If, John Home, and Adam 
Roman history wit! 
Roman feeling and Roman spirit, had been so 


Fergusson, who studied 


vereigns of three adjacent states; and John 
Home thus states in one of his letters the re 
sult of his friend’s reflections 

he said (having often 


He knew very well, 


disputed the point with us,) “ the great opinion 


we had of military virtues as essential to every 
state; that from these sentiments rooted in us 
t would be attacked and inter 

jects of cultivating, improving 

by the arts of peace 


d himself with reflecting, that 


onomy and order in our 
be continually in want of 
would have his finances in 
his magazines well filled 
abundance; but that his 
, upon which he depended 
“usa large subsidy to fall 

upon the her, h would infallibly secur 
to him peace and quiet, and, 
] f 


after a long war, 
bably ‘ 


would pr 
of all the three kingdon vol. i pp In], 12 

We are disposed more to question the taste 
n Davy 


riend's foibles 


ri ‘Ing master 


of the joke which, i Hume's last will, 
alludes to two of The 
grave, and its appurtenances of epitaphs and 
testaments, are subjects, ac cording to Samuel! 
Johnson, on which wise men think with awe 
and gravity; yet there is something affecting 
in the concluding allusion to the undisturbed 
friendship of those whom death was about to 
part. The bequest we allude to is contained 
in the following c _ 

‘] leave to my friend, Mr. John Home, of 
’ ten dozen of my old claret, at his 
and one single bottle of that othe: 
liquor called port. I also leave t 
f port, provided that he 


} 


choice 
him six do 
attests unde: 


~ 2a Be «- 
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Hume, that he has It is the belief 
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t he might 








them much longer, had 
ind continued the exer 
moted his healt 


1 year he was one of the 





in it was possible to 
» and v cheek con 
unexpected with his 
ess which he usually 
r that of the Flemish 
t pe iliarity to his whole 
sat e mixture of 
nignt il feeling and 
) ve [ intry ) 
espe i the stror 
in te nes tot 
i, I de him, peri ap 
ve of the Stoic ph 
e seen in modern days 
eis 1 to reside . 
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\ th preju 
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known to be nutritious 
itive in some cases 
times enumerated 
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s still hold them in es 
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the two philosophe rs; who had either 

ed no guest to their banquet, or found 
who relished in prospect the pice de re 
stance A huge dish of snails was placed be 
e them; but philosophers are but men after 
and the stomachs of both doctors began to 
it against the proposed experiment Ne 
if they looked with disgust on the 

y retained their awe for each other 

that each, conceiving the symptoms of in- 
revoit peculiar to himself, began with 
exertion to swallow, In very small 

s, the mess which he internally loath 
slack, at length, 

but in a very delicate manner, as 
nd the opinion of his messmate Dox 
1e said 


do you not thu it they taste a 


in his precise a1 1 manner 
le, green ‘D—d ¢ reen, 
, indeed—tak them awa’, tak 
awa’, vociferated Dr. Hutton, starting 
m table, iv full vent to his feel- 
s of abhorrenck ( oO d all he pes 
itroducing st modern cuisine ; 
d thus Philosophy can more cure a nau- 
than Honour can s¢ roken lit 
rd Elibank } nembered in Scot 
the name of the ‘ ,ord) was one 


remarka 


y the live- 


icuteness ol 


his bon-mots 


no 
; but it is 
r for The t I ce John H 
r Adam Fergusso irk 
Majesty to make me ) 
vith John Home, David 
nd others, were members « 
ation called the Poke | 
se was to stir up and encourage the public 
of Scotland, the people of which were 
ven much exasperated at not being permit- 
to raise a militia in the same manner as 
England. Dr. Fergusson, upon the occasion, 
composed a continuation of Arbuthnot's Sati 
rical History of John Bull, which he entitled 
the History of Margaret, otherwise called 
Sister Peg , The work was distinguished for 
humour and satire; and led to a curious jest 
on the part of David Hume 1 been left 
out of the secret, as not being supposed a good 
counsel-keeper, and he took his revenge by 


gravely writing a letter to Dr. Carlyle, claim 


ing the work as his owr of sober 
reality, which, had the letter been for ifter 
any lapse of time, would have appeared an in 
dubitable proof of his being really the author 
We have not room to insert this piece 

rary persiflage, but refer the reader 


p. 155 


‘showed the white 


Ihe Poker-club served its purpose; and, 
many years afterwards, symptoms of discon 
tent on the subject of the militia were to t 
found in Scotland. Burns says of his native 
country 


[ang time she's been in fractious mood, 
Her lost militia fired her blood 
De no he never mair do good, 
Play’d her that pliskic 
ie members of the Poker were fast 
he Hanoverian dy nasty though op 
he actual administration, on account 


f the neglect, and, as the y acce unted it, the 


ffront put upon their native country Lord 


k, however, had. in all probability, ulte 


ews; for, notwithstanding his talents 
his prudence, his love of paradox, pe rhaps, 
t I I 
" } 


duced him to place himself at the head 
scattered remnant of Jacobites, from 
party every pers n else was taking the 
means of deserting 


documents among the Stuart papers that he 


It is now ascertained by 


wrrespondence with the Cheva 
not suspected by his most inti 
mate friend 

We have heard in ng of the Poker 
ciub, W ch v ‘ ok long alter it had 
ceased to xistence vhen its re 
in years 
Those 
igour of health 

in eager interest 
seemed 

1, mac 
cupted with 

isbanding he remainder 
strength, rather than in the 


. . ] . 
mviviai evening 


rmer : 

The friends saw the 
ed in the persons of eacl 
sensible that the time oi 

The abrupt 
what they had been, and what 


7s was passed 


too unpleasant to be endured, 

and the ib never met again. This, it 
may be a l, is a contradict of what w 
in banquet at 
But the cir 

gentlemen 


cumstant I 
had kept near to each other in 


then allude 
the decline as well as the ascent of life, met 


} 


frequently, and were become accustomed to 


the growing infirmities of eac): other, as each 
had to his own But the Poker-club, most of 
whom had strength when the re 
ntinued, found them 
old and broken 
the Gaelic 
hat 

graphs on the 

whose distinguished 
the most trifling notices 

* some interest, and 

courteous reader from 

, on e subject of these old 

Dr. Smith is well known to 

have been one of the most absent men living 
It was, indeed, an attribute which, if any where 
might have been matched in the society we 
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the interest of 
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ed and unin 
beautiful 
editor. “that 
nm the tech 
the vetting 
Douglas, 


enthu tic. ro 
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Lv im tie 

heart, 

the most fami 
ewhat resem 


t. But he has 

und tural 

r this, 

eau 
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e captiv ited 

‘ 1 Scotland 
‘ t ‘ 1 He 
ng tness 

ind 


{ complished 
ie remembers the 
hye ’ il Molly 
eeping lke an in 
DD 1 
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if John Home, Esq 


My mind oblivious, too, had lost its care 

















ne I st« pp d along the lolly hall 
ve lli i with the statues of our fathers 
rc in iversal groan 
ed at irom every marble breast 
st ized around when siowly down 
» the high pedestals I saw desce 
murder’d Gracchi. Hand in t 
brothers 
k'd t "| As they approached 
were no more the Gracchi. but my sons 


ind Titus At that dreadful change 





riek’'d and wak’d. But never from my 








min 
spectacle shall part. Their rueful eyes 
eeks stone! the look of death and 
wi 
trang vis from fancy rose 
rest, my ior tius holy priest can tell 
vol. ul. pp. 17 
I yueht « 
the Scot 
HT 
Nort Brit but 
t x t 
( r 4) 
t 1 t 
r 
D 
Ti his sere 
ty ‘ > 
pu ‘ i t : 
' , s Scot 
this s ie i 
ment Mr. Macker 
, ’ : , 
; oe 
I The 
Oesianic ¢ 
177 é i 
f wh in s 
‘ e deserv: H 
3 fi tten efor helor 
t r profession, which we 
’ t t res ted a coun 
S t Ww | ng receiv 
Lu seri ip ched bel 
Syr ever afterwards get throu 
se! 4 day without introduc 
art of t discourse on which he repos¢ 
fame, with the quotation, “as I said in m) 
‘ In " Ale 
tral ript of u m, 
t of Douglas, and every autl 
i f f i repe uting the 
ich I een successft 
t ! t f the ban 
ev sly be rtunate enot 


772. Mr. Home's last ramatic atte! 








uredy of Alfred,” was represented, an 
letely I er 
me v turned | thoughts to another 
f literatu His « xion with t 
war of 1745 had long been revolved in ! 
yiect fit for history: he had ev 
ed to te s rething on the ibyeé 
‘ ’ was « After 1778 
‘ t } e res red the purpose and er 
















correspond 


personal communication with such 


eavoured to collect materials, by 





ges as could afiord them 


i occasion 








hear his ideas on the subject. They were 
ich as a man of his character and tone of 
nd would entertain, full of the mistaken zeal 
fat i : y ot t Highlanders, the 

ted he sm of s e of their chiels 

t l ‘ Ss er ty Ca i y S thie 

f ute officers) the length of great inhu 
unity, of the conquering A specimen 
s origin stvle f np tion still 

mains in his at mt of the int Lochi« 


But the complexion of his history was mate 
illy changed before its publication, which, at 


time, he had very frequently and posi- 








ly determined should not be | after 
death, but which he was tem that 
ndness for our literary offspring which the 
weakness of age produces, wh le it leaves less 
ower of appreciating their merits, to hasten; 
and accordingly published the work at Lon 
do n 1202. It was dedicated to the king, as 
1 mark of his gratitude for his Majesty's for- 
mer gracious attention to him, a circumstance 
which perhaps contributed to weaken nd 
soften down the original c mposition, in com 


pliment to the monarch whose uncle’s memory 





was somewhat implicated in the tmpolitic, as 
ell as ungenerous, us¢ hich Mr. Home « 

ceived had been made of the victory of Cull 

den.’’—vol p. Os, OY ; 


It is well 





us, perhaps, that we have the 
in Mr 


it vene- 


advantage of tel 





Mackenzie's lan 





ration for the memory of his author, and much 


reater for that of his late m 


jesty, whose un 








form generosity and kindness to the unfortu- 
nate race of Ja¢ t was one of the most 
amiable traits of his honest, benevolent, and 
ily English character But since Mr. Home 
did assume t pen on the subject of the Forty- 
five, no « isiderat 1 whatev ( t to lave 
made him depart from the tr r shrink from 
exposing the cruelties practised, as Mr. M 
@ « telv express . SI , 
te « e! rir 1 exe if t ! ) 
i ungener s ust i the vict Tt 4 ! 
1 which th ike of Cumb and 
fimp ile MM H eoughteit rneve 
to have writt¢ I tor to have written 
without clogg hims tht dedication 
t 1e sovereign There $ gation on 
John Home to ins¢ that part Db ct 


} ? ' ent th t 
ht 1s r 
TR 1 red 
igh f 
On the 1 r ‘ 
; Whig H 
u sa 
‘i s Ua 1 m i 
Phy banis ce, thy laurels torn 
On being warned from 1 ing such an effusion 
iblic, the a ve e condescended to 


luding stanrta 
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rhe disappointed public of Scotland, to which 
the history should have been most interesting, 
was ¢ They 


ion and ser 





morous in 





s disapprobation 


col ‘ 





I lained of suppressed intorma 
vile corrections 
he good old man, who had been in 
} 


to pardor 
to pare 1 








fluenced in his latter years by doubts and appre 
hensions, which could not have assailed hun in 
his term of active manhood The w k was 
indeed, strangely mut tec I rea fT a 
rupt it the battle of Cu ! without v 
u iny a nt of th manne in V n 
that victory was used Other faults might be 
pointed out, chiefly such as are indicative of 
rdvanced years. ‘The part which the author 


himself played in the drama is perhaps a little 


too much detailed and too long dwelt upon 
rhe history is, nevertheless, so far as it goes, 

one ; for the writer, though 

by the manner in which he had fettered him 


self he was debarred from speaking the who 





i fair and candid 


e 





truth, vet v incapable of speaking any thing 

t the truth I'he narrative is fair and hon 
ourable to both sides. nor es the author join 
with the rdid spirits, who cannot fight their 
ene thout abusing them at the same time 





natured 





like the bailiff in Goldsmith's ‘ Gor 














Man The idea which he gives us of the un 
Char Edward is such as we have 
formed: the young Chevalier was 

: of ose whom fortune only distinguishes 
for a br pe rT f their lite, the rest of 

\ ch is past in obscurity, so that they seem 

tota ditferent characters when judged of by 

the few months which they spend in all the 
glare of pt ty and sunshine, or when valued 
cording to the many years which have pass 

‘ way in the loom of destroyed hopes and 

n healt Other circumstances combine 
ender 1 ficult to obtain the real character 

f the unfort ute prince By far the create: 

rt of hist ers h 1emory was cherish 
< that of 1 idol, but the more dear to them 
on account of the sacrifices they had made to 

t I istrious birth, his daring enterprise, 

ithe gra nd beauty of his person, went 
no sm thin contirming h partizans in 
se it towards their leader There 
re exce nost them however. Some 
thos f d ¢ es to Fran 
t ght t t he looked « on them, and the 
Memoiu Dr. Kir te vublished, tend to 
it isp on that e othe f his 
py race e was not warmly ateful 

H courage, at least, ought to be beyond sus 

) n, considering the manner in which he 

ion an ¢ lition so desperate, and the 
oppos 1 to s undertaking which he met 
with fr 1 the « friends upon whose assist 
e he could ve counted for the chance of 
n r toget 1500 or 2000 men A few 
‘ ! ss t from Hor s Narra 

t \ 1 te \ t we have sa 
t s { en th 

tor i I neithe 
flowe juent ast t been ex 
ted from his poetic | vein, is clear, simple, 

{ s e, and not unlike the conversat 1 of 

iged man of intelligence and feeling, recal 


ing the recollections of his earlier years 
'o introduce these extracts, we must pr 


usly remark, that the chiefs of the Highs 





but reflection induced critics 
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14 the utmost risk, to insti followers 





nd to rush himself upon an undertaking so 
y desperat Irom the imputation of per 
i 1 nd yel sucn ; the tact 
j Lr i rt t eviden c ym th p nt s that ol 
Chevalier Johnstone's “* Memoirs of the Re 
ion in 1745 and 1746 These have been 
i inder the care of a sensible and intel- 
nt editor, who has done a great deal to 
w light upon the subject, but has been oc 
tilly misled into giving a little too much 
t to the representations of his author—who 
te under the influence of disappointment 
ill-humou A great part of the work is 
ry interesting, because Johnstone, having 
been a military man d having some turn for 


ervation, has made better professional re 


irks on the Highland mode of fighting, and 
re tactics than we have observed in any other 


work But then we happen to know that some 
of his stories are altogether fictitious, such as 
brutal piece of vengeance said to have been 


wrdon ot Abbachie, 


upon a Whig 








nister [Johnstone's Memoirs, 4to. 1220, 
In3.] It will also surprise such of the few 
readers as 1 it have be disposed t nte 
est themsely 1 the | e affa tween tie 
( va chal ng Peg I " 
! es such a figure 1 the cor sion of his 
V to learn that Cheval J t 

i mari man B 
; aie sich he ‘ 
" Mer i that t 1mouU 
ex af va | } 
ist t t sub ] ure 
ite gran i i the Che t hn 
tone n ve 
James Johnstor t fathy 1 ( va 
by courtesy > a cae I 4 

Edinburgh,” was a g er in that city Not 
t t we ean to i ihis gent recau 
y pevuey latine to ive beet t the 
cient and e-powerl far y of Wamphray 
though hke manv sons ot J te f; m Ss, he 
was excluded f 1 what are the kt I 

fessions, by } reluctance to et oat! 
to the Ha ve! 1 dy \ l thie 

ft noble f y of R have 
een belore alile with th ) nstone fW 

ray, did not derogat m Cex 
daughter of James Johnst ( is | 
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what is elsewhere stated by himself and othe: 
Luthoritic 

And First After readi: the foregoing at 


ruments used by Boisdale. Clanronald, and Lo 
chiel, in order to deter the Chevalier, by the 
strongest representations In their power, from 


the Chevalier 
r fool-hardiness, but he can 


venturing on the expedition, 


may be censured ik 


nsidered as a ignorant 
of the dangers of the undertaking 

one too timid to 
known the perils he wu 
—That Char 


himself in such situations of personal danger, 
g 


not surely be ex person 


in other 
had he 


words, as venture 


s to encounter 


les avoided placing 





Secondly 


s be a general, 
tent 


all authorities, 


ime a prince and is inconsis 


with what has 


veen registered by almost 
und with what is narrated by 
Johnstone himself. Jecinning with the battk 
of Prestonpans Home have 
heard it corroborated by eye and ear witnesses 


states, and we 











that “‘ Charles declared he would lead the clans 
on himself, and charge at their head; and 
only relinquished his purpose when the gene 
ral remonstrance of the chieftains deterred 
him from leading the van. But notwithstand 
ine this ecaution, the prince conducted the 
second line of the Highland army; and the 
Chevalie Jol t tell is that tl battlh 
is gained with such rapidity, “* that im the 
nd } when is ST by the side of the 
ee r e! iy on the held of 
tlie th { \ ere ng on the ground 
1 ( t ugh we were not mort 
than ji f é { our first line, runnin 
last as we ¢ iid to overtake then Now 
we submit, that a general who brought up 
rve within hity paces of his advance, when, 
Sir Lu s OT: rer says, there was light 
nough for a long shot, and when the said a 
vance was made upon a line of trained infantry 
nd art cannot be truly charged with 
ing himsell ou shot At Falkirk 
ve do not Know exat the prince was 
) during the conflict, but it appears that 
e must have been in the advance, since at 
t ck inthe event he led in person 
t s Which pursued the English army, 
yossession of Falkirk at h ilf-past se 
ve ty t, while the Chevalier Johnstone 
not even know that the victory was won 
t If n hou te In the whole course 
ft strane ree de bhoucliers, the Che 


. Di wenD ee 2 & 


pte Tht Dene 


akan 
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d never again see Prince Charles 


Paris as soon as the Chevs 


e same 
n ne middai 


ght have ese 


ned together 





The Grav 


ndred men assembled at Ruthven, and these 
ere many of them Lowlanders. The prince's 
y was entirely broken up; all the foreign 
s surrendered forthwith, with every thing 
ring to the materiel of their army; the 

is had ina great measure dispe rsed them 
es and gone home, as was their uniform 
stom after defeat. All the efforts of their 
eftains could not bring them together again 
1s attempted, and the principal actors 
into resolutions binding themselves to 
ide.vous for that purpose. But the spirit 
he clans was entirely broken by the im- 
nse superiority of the king's forces, while 
e desire of defending each its own lonely 
en from the fire and sword with which that 
s threatened, overcame the feelings of sound- 
y which would have induced them to 

ve re in a system of co-operation A full 
of the attempt to re-assemble their 

ind of the causes of its being abandon- 


] ] 


be found in Home’s works, (vol. ill. p 


d we may conclude | pserving that 
rwas managed, and 
tible obstacies, Con- 

rht have 

Duke ot 

id, to say 

High 


circum: 


ld pos- 


mean to arrogate 
the character of a 
displays few preten- 
energy to the prince who 
) desperate, and 
fety was so deeply 
two priv ute 
1dicted Dy a hun 
seems t ive a denial of the 
ry trom bes un ( 1d tle was 

of Gaunt, bu 
time to con | ld-tashioned 
tish gossip, wak ifter al in a literary 
| of the present day, sounds as a pibroch 
lo in the Hanover Square concert- 


From the New Monthly Magaz ne 
THE GRAVE OF A POETESS 
ve plaignez pas—si vous saviez combien de peines 
beau m’a epargnées - 
p beside thy lowly grave ;— 
g odours bre athed around, 
1 music in the river-wave 
Pass'd with a lulling sound 
Extrinsic interest has lately attached to 
fine scenery of Woodstock, near Kilkenny, 
count of its having been the last residence 
e author of Psyche. Her grave is one of 
ny in the church-yard of the village. The 
ver runs smoothly by. The ruins of an an- 
nt abbey that have been partially converted 
to a church, reverently throw their mantle 


! tender shadow over it. It is the very spot 
he grave of a poetess Tales hy the 


Hara Family 


of a Poetess—Song of Emigration 


All happy things that love the sun 
In the bright air glanced by, 

And a glad murmur seem’'d to run 
Through the soft azure sky 

Fresh leaves were on the ivy bough 
That fringed the ruins near; 

Young voices were abroad—but thou 
Their sweetness couldst not hear 

And mournful grew my heart for thee, 
Thou in whose woman's mind 

The ray that brightens earth and sea, 
The light of song was shrined 

Mournful that thou wert slumbering low, 
With a dread curtain drawn 

Between thee and the golden glow 
Of this world’s verna! dawn! 

Parted from all the song and bloom 
Thou wouldst have loved so well, 

To thee the sunshine round thy tomb 
Was but a broken spell 

The bird, the insect on the 


in tl r bright reckless p! 


ht feel the flush and 
And thou wert pass’d away 


M 


n then, a nobler thought 
‘ 


j 


i wrought 


thway shea 


are here 


What seest thou then where no dim fear, 
No haunting dream hat! ih 
ve to passing flowers 
but where thou art, 
with changeful hours 
1 death must part 
rrow in thy song, 
yud, but deep: : 
of Earth among 
»w otter idst thou weep! 
i yu fix on mortal ground 
nder thoughts and high 
vace the Woman's heart hath found, 
y the Poet's ey¢ 


F.H 


From Blackaicood's Magazine 
SONG OF EMIGRATION 


Tuere was heard a song on the chiming sea, 
A mingled breathing of grief and glee; 
Man's voice, unbroken by sigs, was there, 
Filling with triumph the sunny air; 
Of fresh green lands, and of pastures new, 
It sang, while the bark through the surges 
flew 
But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell 
Told, by its plaintive tone 
That from woman's lip it fell 
away, o'er the foaming main 
was the free and the joyful strain 
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in, lends its sweetness or shadow to this place 
f tombs; and the only noise that disturbs its 
ternal calm, is the low humming sound of the 
riests at prayer, when a new inhabitant is add- 
to the silent city 
It was towards this place of death that, in a 
1d of mind, as usual, half bright, half 
my, I now, almost unconsciously, directed 
bark. The form of the young Priestess 
was continually before me. ‘That one bright 
look of hers, the very memory of which was 
worth all the actual smiles of others, never left 
my mind bsorbed in such thoughts, I rowed 
1, searce knowing whither I went, till, star 
tled by finding myself within the shadow of the 
City of the Dead, I looked up, and saw, rising 
succession before me, pyramid beyond pyra- 
mid, each towering more loftily than the other, 
—while all were out-topped in grandeur by 
ne, upon whose summit the moon seemed t 
t us on a pedestal] 
Drawing near to the shore, which was suffi- 
ently elevated to raise this city of monuments 
above the level of the inundation, I lifted my 
ir, and let the boat rock idly on the water, 
vhile my thoughts, left equally without direc 
as idly. How various and 
that then passed 
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Turning away, 
ar plying swiftly through the water, ar 
na few moments, saw, shooting past me t 
wards the shore, a smal] boat in which sat two 
ale figares, muffled up and veiled. Having 
led them not far from the spot where I lay, 
—concealed by the shadow of a monument on 
» bank,—the boat again departed, with the 
same fleetness, over the flood 
Never had the prospect of an adventure come 
more welcome than at this moment, when my 
fancy was weaving such chains for my heart, 
3 threatened a bondage, of a]! others, the most 
lificult to break. ‘To become enamoured thus 
of a creature of my own imagination, was the 
because the most lasting, of follies 
Reality alone gives a chance of dissolving such 
spells, and the idol I was now creating to my- 
self must for ever remain ideal. Any pursuit, 
therefore, that seemed likely to divert me from 
such thoughts—to bring back my imagination 
to earth and reality, from the vague region in 
which it was wandering, was a relief too sea- 
sonable not to be welcomed with eagerness 
: I had watched the course which the two 
ligures took, and, having hastily fastened my 
wat to the bank, stepped gently on, shore, 
and, at a little distance, followed them. The 
windings through which they led were intri- 
byt, by the | lieht of the moon, I 
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worst, 
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was enabled to keep their forms in view, as 
with rapid step, they glided among the monu 
ments. At length, in the shade of a small 
pyramid, whose peak barely surmounted the 
plane-trees that grew nigh, they vanished from 
my sight. I hastened to the spot, but there 
was not a sign of life around; and had my 
creed extended to another world, I might have 
fancied that these forms were spirits, sent 
from thence to mock me,—so instantaneously 
they disappeared I searched through the 
neighbouring grove, but all there was still as 
death. At length, in examining one of the 
sides of the pyramid, which, for a few feet 
from the ground, was furnished with steps, I 
found, midway between peak and base, a part 
of the surface, which, though presenting an 
appearance of smoothness to the eye, gave to 


| the touch, I thought, indications of a concealed 


opening 

After a variety of efforts and experiments, I, 
at last, more by accident than skill, pressed th« 
spring that commanded this mysterious aper- 
ture. In an instant the portal slid aside, and 
disclosed a narrow stair-way within, the two 
or three first steps of which were discernible 
by the moonlight, while the rest were lost in 
utter darknes Though it was difficult to 
conceive that the persons whom I had followed 
would have ventured to pass through this 
rloomy opening, yet to account for their dis 
etherwise was still more difficult 
, my Curiosity was now too eager! 
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“ Can this,” I thought, “be the sojourn of 
any thing human?”—and had scarcely asked 


myself the question, when the path opened 
into a long gallery, at the farthest end of which 
a gleam of light was visible. This welcom 
glimmer appeared to come from some cell o1 
alcove, in which the right-hand wall of th 
gallery terminated, and, breathless with ex 
pectation, I stole gently towards it 
Arrived at the end of the gallery, a 
presented itself to my eyes, for which my 
fondest expectations of adventure could not 
have prepared me. The place from which th 
light proceeded was a small ch pel, of wh 
interior, from the dark recess in which I sto 
I had, unseen myself, a full and distinct 
Over the walls of this oratory were 
some of those various symbols, by which th« 
mystic wisdom of the Egyptians loves to sh 
dow out the History of the So the \ 
globe with a serpent,—the 
from above. lil 
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turns worshipper at the altar which he came to 
' before, 


despoil She. wi but a short hour 


had presented herself to my imagination, as 
something I could have risked immortality to 

n—she, whom gladly, from the floor of her 
own lighted temple, in the very face of its 
proud mint , | would have borne away in 
triumph, and defied all punishments, both hu 


ad sacred 
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to make her mine,—she 
thrown, as if by fate itself, 
into my power—standing there, beautiful and 
alone. with nothing but her innocence for her 
Yet, no—so touching was the purity 
whole scene, so calm and august that 
protection which the dead seemed to extend 
over the living, that every earthlier feeling 


rotten as | gazed, and love its« 
into reverence 


man al was 


hot 


now betiore me 


ruard 


of the 


was for lf be- 
c ne exalted 


Entr ed, indeed, as | felt in witnessing 


a scene, thus to enjoy it by stealth, 
—and, rather than 
let her eyes meet the flash of mine, or disturb, 
that sacred silence, in which 
Death held communion through 
let my heart break, with 

t murmur, where l stood 
pended upon every movement, I stole 
t il and holy scene—leay 
ra ind holy as I found it~ 
gliding back through the same passages 


seemed a wrong, a sacrilege 
y a whisper, 
uth and 


I would have 


windings by which I had entered, regained 
1arrow stair-way, and again ascended int 
just risen, and, from the sum 


bian hills, was pouring down his 


yressions too 


break the spel 


my ey 


“wi, W hi« h sever 


world 
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> wild and pa 
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What would my compa 
i tl know 
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L simp 

had n 


utterance to a sigh, and who had 


presence he t 


vanquished the victor, without even knowing 
her triumph 

A blush came over my cheek at the humili 
ating thought, and my determination was fixed 
to await her coming. That she should be an 
inmate of those gloomy caverns seemed incon 
ceivable ; nor did there appear to be any issue 
from their depths but by the pyramid. Again 
therefore, like a sentinel of the dead, did I pace 
up and down among these tombs, contrasting, 
in many a mournful reflection, the burning fe 
ver within my own veins with the cold quiet 
of those who slept around 

At length the fierce glow of the sun over 
my head, and, still more, that ever restless ag! 
tation in my heart, were too much for even 
strength like mine to bear. Exhausted, I lay 
down at the base of the pyramid—placing my- 
self directly under the portal, where, even 
should slumber surprise me, my heart, if not 
my ear, might still be on the watch, and het 
glt as it was, could not fail to awake 
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The Epicurean 


jrowsiness, I at length sunk into sleep—but 
not into forgetfulness. The same image still 
haunted me, in every variety of shape, with 
which imagination, assisted by memory, could 
invest it. Now, like Nettha, upon her throne 
at Sats, she seemed to sit, with the veil just 
raised from that brow, which mortal had never, 
till then, beheld,—and now, like the beautiful 
enchantress Rhodope, I saw her rise out of the 
pyramid in which she had dwelt for ages,- 


“Fair Rhodope, as story tells, 

The bright, unearthly nymph, who dwells 
Mid sunless gold and jewels hid, 

The Lady of the Pyramid 


So long, amid that unbroken silence, did my 
sleep continue, that I found the moon again 
shining above the horizon, when [awoke. Al! 
around was silent and lifeless as before, nor 

1 print upon the herbage betray that any 
foot had passed it since my own. Refreshed 
by rest, and with a fancy still more excited by 
the mystic wonders of which I had been 
ireaming, I now resolved to revisit the chapel 
inthe pyramid, and put an end, if possible, to 
this illusion, that haunted me 

Having learned from the experience of the 
receding night, the inconvenience of encoun 
tering those labyrinths without a light, I now 
hastened to provide myself with a lamp from 
my boat. Tracking my way back with some 
difficulty to the shore, I there found, not only 
my lamp, but some dates and dried fruits, with 
a store of which, for my roving life upon the 
waters, I was always supplied, and which 
now, after so many hours of abstinence, were a 
welcome and necessary relief. 

Thus prepared, | again ascended the pyra 
mid, and was proceeding to search out the se 
cret spring, when a loud, dismal noise was 
heard at a distance, to which all the echo 
the cemetery answered ime, I knew 
from the Great Temple on the si f 
Lake, and was the shriek whi f 
Gates of Oblivion, as they were calk 
forth from their hi Fie n opening at ni rht, to 
receive within their precincts the newly-land 
ed dead. 

I had heard that sound befor 


with sadness; but, at this m 
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my enterprise 
but momentary 
my mind, I had touched 
tal. Inafew seconds more, 
passage beneath the pyram 
bled by my lamp to follow th 
way more rapidly, soon found 
door of the small chapel in th 

1 entered, still awed, though there 
nothing living within. The young Priestess 
iad fled—had vanished, into th 
All the rest was as J had left it o 
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spirit 
darkness 
the preceding night he lamp s 
burning upon the crystal shr 

where the hands of the y 

placed it, and the col 

same tranquil look 
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Re membering t 


raised it passtonately to my own ;—but, at the 
same moment, I fancied the dead eyes met 
mine, and, saddened in the midst of my ardour, 
I replaced the cross upon the shrine. ; 

I had now lost all clue to the object of my 
pursuit, and was preparing slowly to retr 
my steps to earth, with that gloomy satisfac 
tion which certainty, even when unwelcome, 
brings,—when, as | held forth my lamp, on 
leaving the chapel, I could perceive that the 
gallery, instead of terminating here, took a 
sudden bend to the left, which had before 
eluded my eye, and which gave a promise of 
leading still further into those recesses. Reani 
mated by this discovery, which opened a new 
source of hope to my heart, I cast but one he 
sitating look at my lamp, as if to ask whether 
it would be faithful through the gloom I was 
encounter, and, without further 
igerly forward 


about to 


thought, rushed 
CHAPTER Vii 


The path led, for some time, through the 
same sort of narrow windings as those which | 
had encountered in descending the stair-way 
and at length opened, in a similar manner, into 
a straight and steep gallery, along each side 
of which stood, closely ranged and upright, a 
file of lifeless bodies, whose glassy eyes threw 
a preternatural glare upon me as I passed. 

Arrived at the end of this gallery, | found 
my hopes a second time vanish. The path, | 
perceived, extended no further. The only ob- 
ject that [ could discern, by the glimmering of 
my lamp, which now, every minute, burned 
fainter and fainter, was the mouth of a huge 
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well, that lay gaping befé 
darkness, black and unfathomable It now 
rossed my memory that I had heard of such 
used occasionally for passages 
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i observed an opening or window 
d ove the step on which I stood, and, 
taking for granted that the way must lie in 
ction, with some little difficulty clam- 

ered through the iperture 
| now found myself on a rude 
tair-way, the steps of which wer: 
he living rock, and wound spirally downward 
direction as the Almost 
izzy with the descent, which seemed as if it 
would never end, I, at last, reached the bottom, 
where a pair of massy iron gates closed direct- 
;my path, as if to forbid any further 
Massy, however, and 

they were, I found, to my 
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female tones, towering 
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h the harmony 
So excited was my fancy by thi 
hough never had I « 
yund from the young Egyptians lip 
persuaded myself that the voice I now heard 
was hers, sounding highest and most heavenly 
of all that choir, and calling to me like a dis 
tant spirit out of its sphere. Animated by this 
thought, I flew forward to the archway, but 
found, to my mortification, that it was ruarded 
by a tre rk, whose bars though iswisible 
! all my efforts to force 


chantment, that— 
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at a distance, resisted 


them 

While occupied in these ineffectual struggles 
I perceived, to the left of the archway, a dark, 
eavernous opening, which seemed to lead in a 
urecuion | irallel to the light d arcades Not- 
my impatience, however, the as- 

passage, as | looked shudderingly 

my very blood It was not s 


t of uid wha 


cut out of | 


gigantic as | 








twilight, from which a damp, like that of death. 
vaults, exhaled, and through which, if my eyes 
did not deceive me, pale, phantom-like shapes 
were, at that very moment, hovering. 
Looking anxiously round, to discover some 
less formidable outlet, I saw, over the vast fold- 
ing-gates through which I had just passed, a 
blue, tremulous flame, which after playing 
for a few seconds over the dark ground of the 
pediment, settled gradually into characters 
of light, and formed the following words :— 


You, who would try 
Yon terrible track, 
‘o live, or to die, 


But ne’er to look back— 
You, who aspire 

To be purified there 
By the terrors of Fire, 

Of Water, and Air,- 
If danger, and pain, 

And death you despise, 
On—for again 

Into light you shall rise ; 


Rise into light 
With that Secret Divine, 
Now shrouded from sight 
By the Veils of the Shrine ! 
But if 
Here the letters faded away into a dead blank, 
more awfully intelligible than the most eloquent 
words 
A new hope now flashed across me. The dream 
of the Garden, which had been for some time 
ilmost forgotten, returned to my mind. “ Am 
I then,” I exclaimed, “in the path to the pro- 
mised mystery? and shall the great secret of 
Eternal Life indeed be mine ?” 
‘Yes!’ seemed to answer, out of the air, 
ut spirit-voice, which still was heard crown- 
the choir with its single sweetness. [| hail- 
ymen'with transport. Love and immor- 
b ming me onward—who could 
ught to fear, with two such bright 
pes in view Having invoked and blessed 
unknown enchantress, whose steps had 
this abode of mystery and knowledge, 
» the chasm 
Instead that vague, spectral twilight 
hich had at first met my eye, I now found, as 
ntered, a thick darkness, which, though far 
ess horrible, was, at this moment, still more 
isconcerting, as my lamp, which had been, for 
time, almost useless, was fast expiring. 
Resolved, however, to make the most of its last 
gleam, { hastened with rapid step, through this 
zloomy region, which seemed wider and more 
open to the air than any that I had yet passed. 
Nor was it long before the appearance of a 
bright blaze in the distance announced to me 
that my first great trial was at hand. As! 
drew nearer, the flames burst high and wide on 
all sides ;—and the spectacle that now present- 
ed itself was such as might have appalled even 
hearts more habituated to dangers, than mine. 
There lay before me, extending completely 
across my path, a thicket or grove of the most 
combustible trees of Egypt—tamarind, pine, and 
Arabianbalm. Around their stems and braneh- 
coiled serpents of fire, which, twisting 
f » bough, spread 
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eir own wild-fire as they went, and involved 

in one general blaze. It was, 

nde ed, rapid as the burning of those reed-beds 

f Ethiopia, whose light brightens, at night, the 
listant cataracts of the Nile. 

Through the middle of this blazing grove, I 

seived, my only pathway lay. There was 

1 moment to be lost—the conflagration 

| rapidly on either side, and already the 

path between was strewed with 

Casting away my now useless lamp, and 

ing my robe as some protection over my 

with a tremor, I own, in every limb, I 

ntured through the blaze 

antly, as 3f my presence had given new 

to the flames, a fresh out-break of combus- 

rose on all The trees clustered 

t fire my head, while the 


wing 


side 5 
bower of above 
that hung hissing from the red branch- 

t showers of sparkles down upon me, a 
ussed. Never were decision and activity 
serviceal minute later, and | 

st have perished. 


’ 
ne 5—one 


1 I had so promptly ivailed myself, closed 
untly | 
emplate the ordeal which I had passed, I 

that the whol 


vchind me; and, 


f fire 
Happy “at 

| from 1 | 
as ant jst kindled, and, wae this for my 
ruide, hastened breathiessly forward. I had 
ut a few paces, when the path turned 
ily off, downwards, as I could 
the glimmer of my brand, intoa more con- 
through which a chilling air, 
some neighbouring waters, blew over my 
Nor had I proceeded very far, when the 
’ torrents fell on my ear,—mingled, as 
iuvht, from time to time, with shrill wail- 
like the cries of persons in danger or dis- 
At every step the noise of the dashing 
waters increased, and l now perceived that | 
ud entered an immense rocky cavern, through 
the middle of which, headlong as a winter tor- 
tent, the flood, to whose roar | had been listen- 
t, rushed. Upon its surface too there floated 
spectre-like which, as they 

, sent forth those dismal shrieks, 
precipice to whose brink they 


first trial, | 
bough 


having esca 


one of the pu trees a 


leading 


i space, 


shapes, 
ir of some 
were hurrying 

I saw too plainly that my course must be across 
that torrent. It was fearful; but in courage 
ay my only hope. What awaited me on the 
pposite shore, | knew not; 
wrept in impenetrable gloom, nor 
weak light I held reach half so far. 
however all thoughts but that of 
ward, | sprung from the rock on which I stood 
lo the flood,—trusting that, with my right 
and, 1 should be able to buffet the current, 
while, with the other, I might contrive to hold 
ny erane aloft, as long as a glimmer of it re- 
, to guide me to the shore 

Long and formidable was the struggle I had 

maintain. More than once, overpowered 
y the rush of the waters, I had almost given 
iyself up, as destined to follow those 
hurrying, with 
to their doom in some invisible 


could the 
Dismissing 


pressing on- 


uroful cries 
{ before them 


noth, ' I rt} icarly 


The narrow opening, of 


as if 


as if 


as I looked back, to 


grove was already one mass | 


for all there was | 


appari- | 


exhausted, and the last remains of the pine- 
branch were falling from my hand, I saw, out- 
stretching towards me into the water, a light 
double balustrade, with a flight of steps be- 
tween, ascending, almost perpendicularly, from 
the wave, till they seemed lost in a dense mass 
of clouds above. This glimpse—for it was no 
more, as my light expired in giving it—lent 
new spring to my courage. Having now both 
hands at liberty, so desperate were my efforts, 
that after a few minutes’ struggle, I felt my 
brow strike against the stairway, and, in an 
instant more, my feet were on the steps. 

Rejoiced at my rescue from that perilous 
flood, though I knew not whither the stair-way 
led, | promptly ascended it. But this feeling 
of confidence was of short duration. I had not 
mounted far, when, to my horror, I perceived, 
that each successive step, as my foot left it, 

‘ke away from beneath me,—leaving me in 
mid-air, with no other alternative than that of 
mounting still by the same momentary footing, 
and with the dreadful doubt whether it would 
even endure my tread, 

And thus did I, for a few seconds, continue 
to ascend, with nothing beneath me but that 
awful river, in which—so tranquil it had be- 
come—I could hear the plash of the falling 
fragments, as every step in succession gave 
way under my feet. It was a trying moment, 
but still worse remained. I now found the 
balustrade, by which I had held during my as- 
cent, and which had hitherto seemed firm, 
grow tremulous in my hand,—while the step 
to which I was about to trust myself, tottered 
under my foot. Just then, a momentary flash, 
is if of lightning, broke around, and I saw, 
hanging out of the clouds, within my reach, a 
huge brazen ring. Instinetively I stretched 
forth my arm to seize it, and, at the same in- 
st th balustrade and steps gave way be- 
mor me, and | left swinging by my 
hands in the dark void. As if, too, this massy 
ring, which I grasped, was by some magic 
power linked with all the winds in heaven, no 
sooner had [ seized it than, like the touching 
of a spring, it seemed to give loose to every 
variety of gusts and tempests, that ever strew- 
ed the with wrecks or dead; and, as 
I swung about, the sport of this elemental 
strife, each new burst of its fury threatened to 
like a storm-sail, to atoms! 

Nor was even this the worst ;—=still holding, 
I know not how, by the ring, I felt myself 
caught ups as if by a thousand whirlwinds, and 
round and round, like a stoneshot in a sling, 
whirled in the midst of all this deafening chaos, 
till my brain grew dizzy, and my recollection 
confused, and I almost fancied myself on that 
wheel of the infernal world, whose rotations, 
it is said, Eternity alone can number ! 

Human strength could no longer sustain 
such atrial. I was on the point, at last, of 
loosing my hold, when suddenly the violence 
of the storm moderated ;—my whirl throngh 
the air gradually ceased, and I felt the ring 
slowly descend with me, till—happy as a ship- 
wrecked mariner at the first touch of land—I 
found my feet once more upon firm ground. 
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heaven reveal itself, of which they, who walk 
in the light of the proud world, know not 

He now led me towards a rustic seat or al- 
cove, beside which stood an image of that dark 
Deity, that God without a smile, who presides 
ever the kingdom of the Dead.” The same 
livid and lifeless hue was upon his features, 
that hung over every thing in this dim valley ; 
and, with his right hand he pointed directly 


downwards, to denote that his melancholy king- | 


dom lay there. A plantain—that favourite tree 
of the genii of death—stood behind the statue, 
and spread its branches over the alcove, in 
which the Priest now, seating himself, signified 
that I should take my place by his side 

After a long pause, as if of thought and pre- 
varation,—“ Nobly,” said he, “ young Greek, 

ast thou sustained the first trials of Initiation 

What remains, though of vital import to the 
soul, brings with it neither pain nor peril to 
the body. Having now proved and chastened 
thy mortal frame, by the three ordeals of Fire, 
of Water, and of Air, the next task to which 
we are called is the purification of thy spirit, 
—the cleansing of that inward and immortal 
part, so as to render it fit for the reception of 
the last luminous revealment, when the Veils 
of the Sanctuary shall be thrown aside, and 
the Great Secret of Secrets unfolded to thee 

—Towards this object, the primary and most 
essential step is, instruction. What the three 
purifying elements through which thou hast 
passed, have done for thy body, instruction will 
effect for—— 

‘But that lovely maiden I exclaimed, 
bursting from my silence, having fallen, during 
his speech, into a deep revery, in which I had 
forgotten him, myself, the Great Secret, every 
thing—but her. 

Startled by this profane interruption, he cast 


a look of alarm towards the statue, as if fearful | 


lest, the God should have heard my words 
Then, turning to me, in a tone of mild solem- 
nity, “It is but too plain,” said he, “ that 
thoughts of the upper world, and of its vain 
delights, still engross thee too much, to let the 
lessons of Truth sink profitably into thy heart 
A few hours of meditation amid this solemn 
scenery—of that wholesome meditation, which 
purifies, by saddening—may haply dispose thee 
to receive, with reverence, the holy and im- 
mortal knowledge that is in store for thee 
With this hope, | now leave thee to thy own 


thoughts, and to that God, before whose calm | 


and mournful eye the vanities of the world, 
from which thou comest, wither 

Thus saying, he turned slowly away. and 
passing behind the statue, towards which, he 
had pointed during the last sentence, suddenly, 
and as if by enchantment, disappeared from 


my sight 
CHAPTER IX 


Brive left to my own solitary thoughts, | 
had now leisure to reflect, with coolness, on 
the inconveniences, if not dangers, of the situ 
ation into which my love of adventure had hur 
ried me However ready my imagination was 
to kindle, in its own ideal sphere, I have ever 


Osiri 





found that, when brought into contact with 
reality, it as suddenly cooled ;—like those me 
teors, that seem stars in the air, but, the mp 
ment they touch earth, are extinguished. Such 
was the disenchantment that now succeeded 
to the dreams in which I had been indulging 
As long as Fancy had the field of the future t 
herself, even immortality did not seem too dis 
tant a race for her. But when human instry 
ments interposed, the illusion vanished. From 
mortal lips the promise of immortality seemed 
a mockery, and imagination herself had pn 
wings that could carry beyond the grave. 
Nor was this disappointment the only feeling 
that occupied me ;—the imprudence of the step 
which I had taken, now appeared in its full ex. 
tent before my eyes. I had thrown myself int 
the power of the most artful priesthood in th: 
world, without a chance of being able to escape 
from their teils, or to resist any machination 
with which they might beset me. It seeme 
evident, from the state of preparation in which 
I had found all that wonderful apparatus, by 
which the terrors and splendours of Initiation 
ire produced, that my descent into the pyra 
mid was not unexpected. Numerous, indeed 
and active as were the spies of the Sacred 
College of Memphis, there could be but little 
doubt that all my movements, since my arrival, 
had been tracked; and the many hours I had 
passed in watching and wandering round th 
pyramid, betrayed a curiosity which might wel 
inspire these wily priests with the hope of draw- 
ing an Epicure in into their superstitious toils 
I well knew their hatred to the sect of which 
I was Chief; that they considered the Epiew 
reans as, next to the Christians, the most for 
midable enemies of their craft and power 
How thoughtless, then,” I exclaimed, “to 
have placed myself in a situation,where I am 
equally helpless against their fraud and vie 
lence, and must either seem to be the dupe of 
their impostures, or submit to become the vie- 
tim of their vengeance Of these alterna 
tives, bitter as they were, the latter appeared 
by far the more welcome. I blushed even to 
think of the mockeries to which I already had 
yielded ; and the prospect of being put through 
still further ceremonials, and of bemg tutored 
and preached to by hypocrites I despised, ap 
peared to me, in my present temper, a trial of 
patience, to which the flames and the whi 
winds I had already encountered were pastime 
Often and impatiently did I look up, between 
those rocky walls, to the bright sky that a 
peared to rest upon their summits, as, round 
and round, through every part of the valley, | 
endeavoured to find an outlet from its gloomy 
precincts. But in vain I endeavoured ;—that 
rocky barrier, which seemed to end but in her 
ven, interposed itself every where. Neither 
did the image of the young maiden, though 
constantly in my mind, now bring with it the 
least consolation or hope. Of what avail wa 
it that she, perhaps, was an inhabitant of this 
region, if | could neither see her smile, ner 
catch the sound of her voice,—if, while among 
preaching priests I wasted away my hoffrs, her 
presence diffused its enchantment elsewhere 
At length exhausted, I lay down by the brink 
of the lake, and gave myself up to all. the me 
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cotton-mills would be erected, 
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the former. A very competent judge of | « lear that the goods produc ed by the machine 
: matters, the late Arthur Young, gave it | really form the profit of the capital expended 
opinion, that an Essex labourer, at ‘ in its construction; and their value, or price 
cheaper than a Tip- | rr money, must, therefore, vary with 
rary labourer at 5d And, upon the same ation in the rate of profit If profits 
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k, for some 20 or 30 per cent less than an | ly . ney not to alter, sell for £1,000, 
lish manufacturer pays to his, yet, as the | exclusive of a small addition il sum to replace 
h labourers, from their better training, | the var and tear of the engine. Should pro 
cent. the price of the goods 
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i given space of time than the French la tain the common and average rate of prolit.- 
irers, the wages or price of (favour may 
ly be lower in this country than in France 
o not, however, pretend to form an accu- 
estimate of the comparative price of la- »¢ shown that a rise of wages reduces the 
n the two countries; bi > have been ate profits y follows that it 
by gentlemen of expericne und price of all 
ited wi the tate f ! nmoditi are chit fly produced by 
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It is not, therefore, from loose and ill-digest- list, or its value, must be dimmished. The 
statements about the low rate of wages in | introduction of money obscures, but it does not 
nee, as compared with their rate in Eng the slightest degree affect, the relation of 
d, that any accurate estimate can be formed fits and wages. So long as the productive 
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e real price of labour in the two countries. ness of industry remains the same, the one 
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uimitting, for the sake of illustration, for 1ust always vary inversely as the other.—that 


eve t fact to be otherwise, that labour | is, profits must fall when wages rise, and rise 
really cheaper in France than in England, it | when wages fall 
| not require any very elaborate argument This prince ws conclusively, that, in 
show that this circumstance cannot, of it- | stead of our high wa aying our cotton ma 
lf, lay our cotton manufacturers under any nufacturers under any disadv intage as com 
advantage as compared with those of France | pared with foreigners, their effect must be dis 
rany other country. | tinctly and completely the reverse High 
We admit that it seems at first sight suffi- | wages cause low profits; and as the principal 
ently paradoxical to affirm, that an increase | part of the value of cottons and other commo 
wages has a tendency to reduce the price of | dities chiefly produc ed by the agency of ma 
all that class of commodities, which, ike cot- | c — ry, consists of profits, it must be compa 
tons, and many other species of marufactured | rati vely | low when wages are high. Suppose, 
goods, are produced chiefly by the aid of ma 
chinery. But the paradox is only in appear of equal power and goodness, and which can 
e; and a very small degree of attention |} perform their work with but | tle manual la 
serve to convince any one at all familiar | bour, are erected, the one in France, and the 
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with such investigations, that the proposition | other in England; and suppose, farther, that 
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The White Ship. 


ninister pause in an unpopular career.” Where, 
yoint of fact, has private independence and 
freedom been best secured, and most 
vigilantly protected Is it in agricultural 
Spain, or Poland, or in manufacturing 
commercial England, Holland, and the 
! States There is no struggle to be 
ynpared, either for duration, for the sacrifices 
t unposed on the weaker party, or for its bene- 
ial consequences, to the struggle made by 
» Hollanders to emancipate themselves from 
the blind and brutal despotism of Old Spain 
And it was mainly to the efforts of our manu 
turers and merchants—for the agricultural 
population sided almost entirely with the House 
f Stuart—to their wealth, patriotism, and zeal, 
that we are indebted for our free constitution, 
and consequently for the high and conspicuous 
place we now hold among the nations of the 
earth 
It should also be remembered, that the vio 
lent and unjustifiable proceedings of which 
the manufacturing population have occasional- 
lybeen guilty,.may be expected to disappear, 
according as they more intelligent 
Hitherto, the higher classes have been strange- 
ly indifferent to the effect that might be pro 
duced by the better education of their inferiors 
Latterly, indeed, considerable efforts have been 
made, and with the best instruct 
workmen in the principles of mechanical philo 
sophy, and in a knowledge of the arts. But this, 
though an important, is not by any means 
the most important class of subjects, with re- 
spect to which they stand in need of instruc 
ton. We do not object to giving them lectures 
on Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics; but we 
see no reason why such subjects should be 
taught, to the exclusion of others lf we 
would really improve the condition of the lower 
lasses—if we would give them better habits, 
as well as make them more expert workmen 
we ought to endeavour to make them acquaint- 
ed with the principles that must determine 
their condition in life. The poor ought to be 
taught, that they are in a great measure the 
architects of their own fortune; that what 
others can do for them is trifling indeed, com- 
pared with what they can do for themselves ; 
that they are infinitely more interested in the 
preservation of the public tranquillity than any 
other class of society ; that mechanical inven- 
tions and discoveries are always supremely 
advantageous to them ; and that their real in- 
terests can only be effectually promoted by 
their displaying greater prudence and fore- 
thought. Such subjects ought to form a pro- 
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consequently, they are in every way worthy of, 
and ought in all cases to receive, equal favour 
and protection as agriculture. No doubt, there 
are disadvantages incident to them, as there 
are to every pursuit in which man can engage 
But the good of which they are productive in 
finitely outweighs these disadvantages. “They 
infuse,’ to use the words of Mr. Malthus, 
whose leanings, it ought to be observed, are all 
on the side of agriculture, “ fresh life and ac 
tivity into all classes of the state, afford oppor 


| tunities to the inferior orders to rise by per 


| other 
} 


sonal merit and exertion, and stimulate the 
higher orders to depend for distinction upon 


grounds than mere rank and riches 


| They excite invention, encourage science and 


the useful arts, spread intelligence and spirit, 


| inspire a taste for conveniences and comforts 
|} among the labouring classes, and, above all, 


give a new and happier structure to society, 


| by increasing the proportion of the middle 


' 


minent part of every well digested system of 


public instruction. And if they were clearly 
explained, and enforced with that earnestness 
which their vast importance requires, we should 
have the best attainable security for the main- 
tenance of the public tr unguillity, and the well 
being and comfort of the community 

But we must hasten to a close. The re 
marks we have now made are, we hope, suffi 
cient to prove that the charges brought against 
manufactures are quite untenable; and that, 
rather striking remarks on this 
ject, see Miller on the Government of En 
id, vol. iv. p. 133 


For some 


classes—that body on which the liberty, public 
spirit, and good government of every country 
must always mainly depend.” 
— 
From the Literary Gazette 
THE WHITE SHIP 
Srrike the sails again, and drop 
Your anchor by the shore 
Our purple cup has yet to make 
A tew glad circles more 
Fair sister, seat thee by my side 
Another health to thee 
Yon sky shall lose its rival blush, 
Ere we pass oer the sea 
I call on thee, thou minstrel! young, 
To praise the ruby tide 
Thus spoke the young Prince Henry, 
And soon the song replied 


SONG 


Deep, deep, drain the cup, 
Or leave its wealth untasted 
Deep, deep, drain the cup, 
Or its best gift is wasted 
Drink not of the purple wine 
For a moment's gladness 
Flashing wit and careless laugh 
Are but transient madness ; 
There's sparkling light floats on the bow] 
There's flashing mirth within it 
But its deep forgetfulness 
Is the best spell in i 
Drain the red wine till it be 
Lethe to life's sorrow ; 
"Tis something to forget to-day 
That there must come to-morrow 


‘ 


Twas sad; for aye have lute and bard 
Held prophecy of tone ; 

But, like the shadow of a bird, 
Soon was the sadness flown 

And redder, redder grew the sky, 
And redder grew the brine 

The | 
The 


| was 


ghter rose the laugh and song, 


gayer past the wine 


like a court of land, 
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The young prince, and his siste 





lheir gay and gallant train 
Ihe first sta up the eas 
The | i wes 
An i one ti 
M ‘ ‘ 5 
No cloud is on the fa 
No il the deep 
And there is but such ge win 
As o'er the lute might eep 
The last win ipi id 
Fair ship, they to thee 
Ah! these a itu y hand 
To guide the er t l 
But still it w i gallant sight 
To see her breast the tid 
“he queen-like countess on the « 
‘he royal youth besid 
was bright, as the Wh 
t through the spar! " 
Si I meni 
Dark « the wate ) 
One long. wild sh th ‘ 
Bn | l t 


ile 1 morning slowly b 
d upon the mast 





nly two, remained to te 
n that night had past 
was master of that ’ 
fair ship nothing W 
© never more he'll set her sa 
Or cuide her state prow 
He thought i] roval tre 
Is e among tine ( 
I sav tin si tl Ww 


And who shall to our native sh 
The dismal ti os bear 
And ti the King he has no I 
The throne it has no he 




















regarding us Construction, by Charles Wad t 
nuton, Esq. of the East India ¢ ompany 
Engineer London, 1-26 
lis is a very rious, and admirably edits sit 
\ But the strongest impression which the ‘ 
wrusal of it left on our minds is the boun ! 
ssness of thentic history, and, if we might 
venture to say it, the uselessness of all histor 
wh uich does not relate to our own fraternity « 
ms, or even bear, in some way or other, ¢ 
our own present or future ¢ ondition 
Pace have here a distinct and faithful account 
some hundreds of battles, steges, and great t 
I lite iry expeditions, and'a character of a pro r 
digious number of eminent individuals.—imer 
famous in their day, over wide regions, for a 
nius or fortt poets, conquerors, martyrs 
( s of cities and dynasties—authors , 
works—ravagers of vast distriets nn 
ng in wealth and population. Of 
it personages and events, nobody i lu 
if we except a score or two of studious ! 
I has ever heard before and it 
would not, we imag be very easy to show 
tw é y better for hearing of the ud 
Aft irious traits, t happen to be sul 
trast with o1 own manner cn, 
ond habit ! emain on the memory ol 
lecting r with a general confused r 
ior f th kK and gorveous phantas 5 
I jut no one, we may fairly say, 
t t th while to digest ‘or develope t) per 
ry, or be at the pains to become acquaint mn 
eading individuals, and fix in his m SI 
series and connexion of events. Yet r 
ion of human blood was as copious re 
the display of talent and courage as imposin the 
he perversion of high moral qualities, ar . a 
the waste of the means of enjoyment as w - 
yarn s in other long past battles and u - 
es an evolutions, over the details ew a 
which we still pore with the most unweari en 
ittention nd to verify the dates or minut whic 
etails of which, is still regarded as a grea By th 
up in historical research, and among th eZ101 
ob el yyments of human learning an ve 
| ! verhaps very easy to account fi 
t ene ess with which we still follow th gel 
ne { Miltiades, Alexander, or Caesar tere 
‘ Rr the Blac Prince. and the i the ay 
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rh of Madagascar or Dahomy 
not apply to the case before us 
of Asia gencrally—at least those 


states—were undoubtedly mort po 


leir tavour 
ften occurred to us, indeed, to consi 
the effect would have been on the fat 
unes of the world, if, in the fifteenth 
when the germs of thei present C1 


were first disclosed, ations ol 


Introd 


reast ,int 
f early Rome, or 
ind colonies of 1 
ment, however, thoug! 
ner than once to be some 
snot mad Our Crusadin 


themselves to ¢ mate 
: refinement which presented 


MiSSi ind too entirely occupied 
i 


war and bigotry, to reflect on its causes or 


and the first naval adventurers who 


ed up India to our commerce, were both too 
ind too far off to communicate to their bre 
n at home any taste for the splendours 
ch might have excited their own admiration 
time that our intercourse with those 
ons was enlarged, our own career of im- 
vement had been prosperously begun; and 
Iperiority in the art, or at least the disci- 
, of war, having given us a signal advan- 
rein the conflicts to which that extending 
ercourse immediately led, naturally increased 
the aversion and disdain with which almost all 
ces of men are apt to regard strangers to 
ther bleod and dissenters from their creed 
Since that time, the genius of Europe has been 
steadily progressive, whilst that of Asia has 
en at least stationary, and iwost probably re- 
de; and the descend 


wredatory warriors 


ecide d predomina.icy ove! thos« 


heir elder brothers | East, to whom 
that period, they were unques ionably infe 
legance and ingenuity, and whose hos 
tes were then conducted on the same sys 
th our own They, in short, have. r 

! nearly where they were ; while be 
ning with the improvement of our govern 
ents and military discipline, have gradually 
ilstripped them in al ] er and more o1 
imental attainments is h they originally 


Vhis extraurdinary fact of the statienary or 
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degenerate condition of the two oldest and 
t families of mankind—those of Asia 
; ys appeared to us a sad 
se who believe in the 
race, and its constant 

a state of periection 

years ago, those vast 
rtainly in a happier and 
» than they are now; and 

hem we know that their most pow- 
urishing societies have been cor 
lved, not by any accidental or 

sic disaster, like foreign conquest, pesti 
or elemental devastation, but by what 
i to be the natural consequences of that 
rreatness and refinement which had mark- 
rewarded their earlier exertion In 
hitherto, the case has certainly been 
though darkness did fall upon 

after the lichts of Roman civili 

inguished, it is to be remem 
t burn out of themselves, 
wn by hosts of invading 
ed out anew, with 

power, when the dul 

vent mass was at length 

t, and animated by the 

leaven which had all along 

in Eu 

gress: And 

inhabitants 
y which was 

ld by their illustri isters of Greece 
but » pk y outgone them in 

he most substantial and exaited of their im 
yrovements. Far more humane and refined 
less giddy and turbulent 

n the Grecks, they have 

life and property that was 

er ages of the world—ex 

i dignity with which 

invested ; and, by the 

ervitude, for the first 

extended > bulk of the population 
> higher capacities and enjoyments which 
» formerly engrossed by a few By the in 
vention of printing, they have made all know 
not only accessible, but imperishable 
by their improvements in the art of war 
effectually secured themselves against the 
iclming calamity of barbarous invasion 
isk of subjugation by mere numerical 





or animal force; whilst the alternations of con 
quest and defeat amongst civilized communi 
ties, who alone can now be formidable to each 
other, though productive of great local and 
temporary evils, may be regarded on the whole 
f the means of promoting and equal 
» wencral « ization. Rome polished 
ghtened al barbarous nations she 

and was herself polished and enlight 


mquest of elegant Greece if 
parts of Russia had been sub 

jected to the dominion of France, there can be 
no doubt that the loss of national ind pendence 
would have been ¢ mpensated by rapid ad 
ances both in liberality and refinement; and 

if, by a still more disastrous, though less im 
} probat e contingency, the Moscovite hordes 
were ever to overrun the fair countries to the 
th-west of them, it 1 equally certam that 


invaders would speedily be soltened and 
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infermed by the umon, and be infected more | 


certainly than by any other sort of contact, 
with the arts and the knowledge of the van 
quished 

All these great advantages, however- 
mprove 


this 
apparently irrepressible impulse t 
ment 
cay, seems peculiar to Europe 


this security against backsliding and de- 
1 *and not capa 
ble of being communicated, even by her, to 
the prevailing races of the ancient world; and 
it is really extremely difficult to explain, upon 
what are called philosophical principles, the 
causes of this superiority We should be very 
glad to ascribe it to our greater political free- 
dom and no doubt, as a secondary cause, 
this is among the most powerful; as it is to the 


maintenance of that freedom that we are in 


debted for the self-estimation, the feeling of | 


honour, the general equity of the laws, and the 


substantial sudden revolu- 
tion and from capricious oppression, which dis- 


But we 


security both from 


tinevish our quarter of the globe 
cannot bring ourselves to regard this freedom 
as a mere aecident in our history, that is not 
itself to be accounted for. 
quences: And when it is said that our greater 
stability and prosperity is owing to our greater 
freedom, we are immediately tempted to ask, 
by what that freedom has itself been produced 
In the same way we might ascribe the superior 
mildness and humanity of our manners, the 
abated ferocity of our wars, and generallv oar 
respect for human life, to the influence of a 
religion which teaches that all men are equal 
in the sight of God, and inculcates peace and 
charity as the first of our duties. But, besides 
the startling contrast between the profligacy, 
treachery, and cruelty of the Eastern Empire 
after its conversion to the trne faith, and the 
simple and heroic virtues of the heathen re- 
public, it would still occur to inquire, how it 
has happened that the nations of Kuropean de- 
scent have alone embraced the sublime truths, 
and adopted into their practice the mild pre- 
cepts, of Christianity, while the people of the 
Kast have uniformly rejected and disclaimed 
them, as alien to their character and habits 

in spite of all the efforts of the apostles, fa- 
thers, and martyrs, in the primitive and most 
effective periods of their preaching? How, in 
short, it has happened that the sensual and san 
guinary creed of Mahomet has superseded the 
pure and pacific doctrines of Christianity in 
most of those very regions where it was first 
revealed to mankind, and first established by 
the greatest of existing governments’? The 
Christian revelation is no doubt the most pre- 
cious of all Heaven's gifts to the benighted 
world. But it is plain, that there was a greater 
aptitude to embrace and to profit by it in the 


as well as its conse 





* When we speak of Europe, it will be un- 
derstood that we speak, not of the land, but of 
the people—and include, therefore, all the set- 
tlements and colonies of that favoured race, in 
whatever quarter of the globe they may now 
be established. Some situations seem more, 
and some less, favourable to the preservation 
of the origin il character The Spaniards cer 
tainly degenerated in Peru—the Dutch per 
haps in Batavia ;—but the English remain, we 
trust, unumpaired im America 
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European than in the Asiatic race. A free yo 
vernment, in like manner, is unquestionably 
the most valuable of all human inventions— 
the great safeguard of all other temporal bless- 
ings, and the mainspring of all intellectual and 
moral improvement But such a government 
is not the result of a lucky thought or happy 
casualty ; and could only be established among 
men who had previously learned both to relish 
the benefits it secures, and to understand the 
connexion between the means it employs and 
the end at which it aims ; 

We come then, though a little reluctant) 
to the conclusion, that there is a natural and 
inherent difference in the character and temper 
ament of the European and the Asiatic races— 
consisting, perhaps, chiefly in a superior capa- 
city of patient and persevering thought in the 
former—and displaying itself, for the most part, 
in a more sober and robust understanding, and 
a more reasonable, principled, and inflexible 


morality. It is this which has led us, at once 


to temper our political institutions with pros 
pective checks and suspicious provisions against 
buses, and, in our different orders and degrees, 


to submit without impatience to those checks 
to extend our reasonings by 

pea 1 observation and experiment, to larger 
and larger conclusions—and thus gradually to 
discover the paramount importance of disci 
pline and unity of purpose in war, and of abso- 
lute seeurity to person ane in all peace 
ful pursuits—the folly of all passionate and 
vindictive assertion of supposed rights and pre- 
tensions, and the certain recoil of long-conti- 
nued injustice on the heads of its authors—the 
substantial advantages of honesty and fair deal- 
ing over the most ingenious systems of trickery 
and fraud ;—and even—though this is the last 
and hardest, as well as the most precious, of all 
the lessons of reason and experience—that the 
toleration even of religious errors is not only 
prudent and merciful in itself, and most be- 
coming a fallible and erring being, but is the 
surest and speediest way to compose religious 
differences, and to extinguish that most formi- 
dable bigotry, and those most pernicious errors, 
which are fed and nourished by persecution 
It is the want of this knowledge, or rather of 
the capacity for attaining it, that constitutes 
the palpable inferiority of the Eastern races; 
and, in spite of their fancy, ingenuity, and 
restless activity, condemns them, it would ap- 
pear irretrievably, to vices and sufferings, from 
which nations in a far ruder condition are com- 
paratively free. But we are wandering too far 
from the magnificent Baber and his commenta- 
tors,—-nd must now leave these vague and ge 
neral speculations for the facts and details that 
lie before us 

Zehir-ed-din Muhammed, surnamed Baber, 
or the Tiger, was one of the descendants o 
Zengiskhan and of Tamerlane; and though 
inheriting only the small kingdom of Ferghana 
in Bucharia, ultimately extended his dominions 
by conquest to Delhi and the greater part o 
Hindostan ; and transmitted to his famous de 
scendants, Akber and Aurengzebe, the magnr 
ficent empire of the Moguls. He was born ™ 
142, and died in 1530. Though passing the 
greater part of his time m desperate military 
expeditions, he was an educated and accom 
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however, con 

vuluable matters: It is de 

unt of the great 

nder the denomination of the 

l,and the Mandshur races, 1d 

occupy the whole vast ext Asia, north 

f Hindostan and part of Persia, and westward 

China. Of these, the Ma who 

long been the sovereigns of China, pos 

é el) to the north and 
it ancient empire the Tr 


Tartar tribes 
Turki, th 


may vet 


ndshurs, 
untries immediat 
imme iately to the 


rund 
Constant 


ind Persia Prope I 
pian, and advancing tine 
in tribes, considerably to the south-east 

lhe Mog iis ie 
These three tribes speak, 
would appear, totally different languages— 
Tartar or Tatar, by which they 
rally designated in Europe, not being 
snowledged by any of the m, and appearing 
» have been appropriated only to a small clan 

{Moghuls. The Huns, who desolated the 
declining empire under Attila,” are thought by 


~~ 


principally be- 


een the other two 


> name of 


gene 
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ave been ort 
the mighty conqueror of the 
nly of that family 
ifterwards blend- 
es, with those of the Turki; 
usively over 


was certa 


‘ were 


reigning excl 
that descent, came gradaal- 
per Moghul ancestry, to reck 
lurki sovereigns. Of this 
laimur Beg, or Tamerlane, 
ugh descez i from Zengis, 
ed in the Turki 
m him the ill 
work before us, a decided 
character, and prejudices, 
lative condition of 


and i nore 


kingdom of 
ustrious Ba- 


The re 


nations 


annot be more 


described than in the 


in the south, « 


Asia may be considered as 
wo parts by the great chain of 
m China and the Bir 
Black Sea and 
‘rom the 


vhich runs ft 
m the e tne 


rranean west 


es of As 

ind La 

mir, near 

its greatest 

vard, passing 

Kabul, after 

nto a variety of 

ut proceed ina wester- 
generally ter- 
Khorasan Near 

1 the mountains sink 
re appears to rise again near 


direction 


vy some considered as resuming 
running to the south of the Caspian 
Mazenderdan, whence it proceeds 
Armenia, and thence into Asia Mi- 
ts termination in the mountains of 
This immense range, which 
der as terminating at Herat, while 
Hindustan, the Penjab, Af- 
ind part of the Turkish ter 
country of the Moghul and 
with few excer ptions, occu- 
fr: ym the bor- 
» may also be 


ind is b 


? ' 
sengal 


which, 
» extent of country 
1 ) the SC ul ol Azof 
separating, in its whole course, 
rative civilization, from unci 
the south of this range, if 

some parts of the Afghan 

] ideed, may rather be held as 
range elf than south of it, there 
or other of 
its history f a powerful 
and of all those arts and refinements 

h attend a numerous and wealthy 

tion, when protected by a government 


yl Line 
is no nation which, at some pet 


has not been the seat 





supposed name of this famous barbarian was 
truly only the denomination of his office It is 
known that he succeeded his uncle in the go- 
vernment, though there were children of his 
alive. It is probabl e, therefore, that he origi- 
nally assumed authority in the character “of 
their guardian ; and the word Atalik, in Tartar 

signifies guardian, or guas? parens 
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course of the Memoirs, 
court, 
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t to be 


the grandees of th 
1cir place by the side of the 


aeeu 


ia from 
previously 
vhat mark 
both of these 
te ot the 


nengiz 


Mr. Erskine, “ to have 
been tion of the old usages of the M 
ghuil t comprehending some rules of stat 
ind remony, and some injunctions i 
punishment of partic ular crimes 
ments were only two—death and the bastin 

do:t the number of blows extending from sé 
There is something ver) 
» Moghul system o! 
years, and 


hed by 


The puns! 


ven to seven hundred 
Chinese in the whole of tl 
punishment, even princes advanced 11 
n command of large armies, being punis 
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* La Roque, ité Historique de l’Origint 
et du Progrés du Café, &c. Paris, 17 16, 12mo 
t D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk 
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{though matchlocks 
recently intr 
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rable 


mselves 


‘ in vain 
f History with 


vaders should | ac 


isa port 
juainted or conse 

to aim at presenting them with any 
n the nature * an abstract. or connect 
ount of the 
All that we 


i few 


vents they so minutely as 


propose to do, therefor is 


f the traits which appear t 
characterist! 


iKing and >, and to 


Ur, In a very short coinpass, lo give an 


Jea of whatever curiosity or interest the work 


about 


: " 
esses The most remarkable th iw 


first strikes us, is th 
rood sen 
ndustry ot the 
d. to believe 
ind a sovereign 
diffusely 
rnamenta 
ind pucrie exag 
most rental mpositions 
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to be favour 
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niay 


unt of his being besieged 


tins of those days, 


s man! describing it, we 


to Dis ac 
markand, and the particulars of his flight 
rhe was « 
During the continuance of the siege, th 
s of the rampart were regularly 
e every night, sometimes by Kas 
and sometimes by other Begs 
From th Firozeh pate to the 


uiged to abandon it :— 


vere able to goa 
ry where else 
Setting out in 


onc” 


Ss") wd 
7, 200, 


memes 
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of the night, it before we had 


eled our 
Une 


was morning 
3 

rounc 

day Sheibint Khan made an attack 

Iron gate and that of the Sheikh 


As | was with the 


ween the 
reserve, | imme- 
to the quarter that was at- 
attending to the Washing 

Needlemakers’ gate. That 

m the top of the Sheikh-Zadeh's 

a palish white-coloured 

xcellent shot with my cross-bow : it 
my arrow touched it 
meanwhile they had made sucha 
ittack, near the Camel’s-Neck, that 
yiuent Close under the ram- 


tely them 


tacked wut 


struck 


he moment 


engaged in repelling the 


had entertained no ap- 
1 the other side, where 
brought them 
ladders, each 
that two three men 
He had placed in am 
wall, seven or eight 


ead and with 
enty-six scaling 


aud 


site to tine 
en men 1 these ladders, be 

ind Needi makers 

the other 


attention 


moved to 
Our 


rawn oft to this attacg; 


> allack 
and the 
no sooner saw the works Oppo 
watch 
the 
mbush, advanced 


mpty i dvtlenders, Dy the 


y rose trom 

aug iin ili 

ud applied theu scahng 

at ice between the two gates that 
exactly opposite to Mu 
haimed Mazid ‘Tt nouse The Begs 
guard had only two or three of 

ery nd attendants about them.— 
rtheless Kuch Beg, Muhammed Kali Ko 
Shah { another brave cavalier, 
assailed them, and displayed signal he 


menti eu, 


nave 


rAnan 8S 


Some of the enemy had already mount 

and several others were in the act 

iling it, when the four persons who have 

been mentioned arrived on the spot, fell upon 
hand, with the greatest bravery, 

dealing out furious blows around them, 
wall, and 
Kuch Beg distinguished 
the rest; and this was an 
cited to his honour. He 
performed excellent 


iillants back over the 


during this siege 
by his valour 

it was now the season of the ripening of 
had brought in any 
drawn oui to 
reduced to 


the gram, and nobody 


new c As the siege had 


great length, the inhabilants were 
extreme distress, and things came to such a 
that the poor and sort were 
» feed on dogs esh. Grain 
mung scaree, they were 
fed on the leaves of trees; and it 
experience, that the 
y and blackwood" an- 
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is hill-country, the practice of cutting 
and other inscriptions on the rocks is 
xtremely common : 
After this, he contrives partly to retrieve his 


rs, by uniting himself with a warlike Khan 


ilv, and takes the field with a « 


The followi 


1inst ‘Tambol 


ight skirmish rem 


ce ar 


doings of the heroes roissart :— 
while our men were 
Kamber Ali 
d up, exclaiming, ‘ The enemy are 
spoken these 


without halting a moment, he passed 


‘fore the dawn 
themseives in siecp 

rouse up Hav ng 

had gone ep, as was my custom 
times of security, without taking off 
ama, or trock, and Instantly arose, girt on 
sabre and horse 
the standard, but 


horse-tail 


quiver, and mounted my 
standard bearer seize 
out having time to tie on the 


colours; but, taking the banner-staff in 


iand just as it was, leaped on horseback, 
ve proceeded towards the quarter in which 


When I first 


fifteen men with 


enemy were advancing 

yunted, there were ten or 
ine By the time I had advanced a 
we fell in with the ener s skirmishers. At 
1s moment there might be about ten 


Riding quick up to them, and giving 


bowshot 


men 
wilh me 
irrows, we came upon the 
advanced of them, attacked 

\ 


back, and continued to advance, pursuing 


adischarge of ot 


ther bowshot, when 
body ot the enemy.— 
tanding, with 


speaking 
> 


| was 

d men. Tambol 
rson in front of the line, and in 
Smite them! Smite them 
sideling in a hesita 
Let us flee ?’ but 
were 
only three persons: one of these 
Nasir, another Mirza Kali Gokul- 
Kerimdad Khoddaiddd, the Turko- 


One r , Which was then 


Shall we flee 


1din this instant 
with me 


i the 

ny hand to my 

een tipped barbed 
Khan, had given 

away, I returned 

us much time as 

iw twoarrows. I 

rrow on the string, and 
ther three lagged a little 
I'wo persons came on right to 

f them was Tambol, who pre- 

the ver. There was a highway be- 
enus. He side of it as | 
mted on the other 


1a manner, 


mounting on one 
we encountered on it in 
that my night hand was to- 
and Tambol’s right hand to- 
wards m¢ Except the mail for his horse, 
Tambol had al! his armour and accoutrements 
complete. I had only my sabre end bow and 
arrows. J drew up to my ear, and sent right 
for him the arrow which I had im my hand.— 
At that very moment, an arrow of the kind 
called Sheibah struck me on the right thigh, 
yugh. I had a 

eap on my head. Tambol, rushing on, 
smote me such a blow on it with his sword as 


‘to stun me; though not a thread of the cap 


wards my enemy 


way, | 


helmet of | 


was penetrated, yet my head was severely 
| had neglected to clean my sword, 
so that it was rusty, and I lost time in drawing 

I was alone and single in the midst of a 
multitude of 


standing still; so I 


wounded 


was no season for 
turned my bridle round, 
stroke on the arrows 
{ had gone back seven or eight 
soldiers came up and 
attacked Dost Nasir 
They followed us about a 
larre and 
deep stream, which isnot fordable every where ; 
but God directed us right, so that we came 
the fords of the river 


enemies It 


rece!ving another 82 é 
in my qu ver 
when three foot 


paces, 


ine¢ is Tambo! now 


hand 
Arigh-Jakan-shah is a 


‘ 


ly upon one of 
y on crossing the river, the 
ot Dost Nasir fell from weakness. We halted 
unt him, and, passing among the hil 

ire between Khirabdk and Feragh 
: liock to another, we 

yye-roads towards Ush 

hall conclude our warlike extracts with 
lowing graphic and lively account of the 
and his 


horse 


s repulse in an attack on Akhsi 
juent disastrous flight from the pursuing 
victors 

‘Sheikh Bayezid had just been released, and 
was entering the 1 met him. | 
immediately drew to the head the arrow which 
was on my notcl harged it full at him 

It only grazed hi but it was a fine shot 
1 he moment he had entered the gate he turned 
short to the right, and fled by a narrow street 
in great pert | pursued him. Mirza 
Kuli Gokultdsh struck down one foot-soldier 
with his mace, and had passed another, when 
the fellow irrow at Ibrahim Bec, 
who startled him by exclaiming, Hai! Hai! and 
went forward ; after which the man, being about 
as far off as the porch of a house is from the 
hall, let fly at me an arrow, which struck me 
j ] had on a Kalmuk mail; two 
plates of it were pierced and broken from the 
blow After shooting the arrow he fled, and I 
after him. At that very 
flying 
pinned h 


subse 
gate, when 
neck 
irbation 


aimed an 


under the arm 


discharged an arrow 
moment foot-soldier h Lippe ned to be 
along the rampart, and my 
cap to the wall, where it remained shot through 
and through, and dangling from the parapet 
He took his turban, which he twisted round his 
arm, andran away. A man on horseback pass 
ed close by me, fleeing up the narrow lane by 
which Sheikh Bayezid had escaped I strack 
him such a blow on the temples with the point 
of my sword, that he bent over as if ready to 
fall from his horse, but supporting himself on 
the wall of the lane, he did not lose his seat, 
but escaped with the utmost hazard. Having 
di rsed all the horse and foot that were at the 
There Was now 
no reasonable chance of success; for they had 
two or three thousand well armed men in the 
citadel, while | had only a hundred, or tw 
hundred at most, in the outer stone fort: and 
besides, Jehangir Mirza, about as long befor: 
as milk takes to boil, had been beaten an 
driven out, and half of my men were with him 

“ A sort of a path leads up the river amids 
broken giens, remote from the beaten road. By 
this unfrequentedand retired path we procee: 
ed up the river, till, leaving the river on the 
right, we struck into another narrow path 


arrow 


gate, we took possession of it 
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ler cover 
nce to sp 


1 humbper 


reflected with 
ked up, and the 


What was t 


mbing 


nimblenes 


when 

elved something that 
For some time we could 
twas. It was, in truth, 


‘He had been in Akh 


me; and in the dispersion that fol- 


eaving 


d here 


the place, when every one 
und there, Muhammed Bakir 
this direction and was now 


wool 


without, wi 
und brought 
flour, wi 


rtable 


1ews of K 
WW e. however. 1s t 

suburbs. Theres 

the s I 
rected 
ted our h 
| 
] 


proceede 


suburbs 


the Darogha 


rm, and 


is critical moment there is an un 


hiatus in all the manuscripts of the Meu 
so that it is to this day unknown by what mean 
the heroic prince escaped from his treacherou: 
associates, only that we find him, the year alter, 
warring prosperously against a new set of ene 
mies. Of his military exploits and adventures, 
however, we think we have now given i 
cient specunen 

In these we have said he resembles the pala 
dins of Europe, in her days of chivalric en- 
terprise. But we doubt greatly whether any 0 
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ly adventurers could have given so 

1ccount of the qualities and produc- 

countries they visited as the Asiatic 

has here put on record. Of Kabdl, 

after describing its boundaries, 
1\ountains, he says— 

ies between Hindoostan and 

un excellent and profitable 

Were the merchants 

ar as Khita or Rim," 

et the same profit on them 

n, eight, or ten thousand horses 

Fre n Hindu tan, every year, 

le 


nty thousa: eces of cloth are 


rhe mmodities ot 


white « ugar-can 
l rs,and pices 
hants that are not satis 
‘ rten.t The 
,and Chin,t 

the very 


mmedi 
{ the cold districts 
are grapes, pomegranates, apr! 
peurs, appies quinces, jujubes, 
a'monds and walnuts; all of which are 
i great abundance | caused the sour 
tree § to be yught here and planted ; 
roduced excellent fruit ind continues 
The fruits 
climate, are the 


it possesses peculiar to a 


orange, citron,‘ the 
ik, and sugar-cane, which are brought fron 


Lamghanat. I caused the sugar cane to 


rought They bring 


ind planted it here 
I They have num- 


Jelghizek** from Nijrow 

f bee-hives, but honey is brought only 

the hill-country on the west. The ra- 

t of Kabul is of excellent quality : ts quin- 

lamask plums are excellent as well as its 

rengs.tt There is a species of grape which 

they call the water-grape, that is very delicious ; 

wines are strong and intoxica 

produced on the skirt of the mountain 

Khwajeh Khan-Saaid is celebrated for its po- 


* Khita is Northern China, and its depend 
ent provinces. Rim is Turkey, particularly the 

rovinces about Trebizond 

t Three or four hundred per cent 

Chin is all China 

> Alubala 

| A berry like the karinda 

** The jelghizek is the seed of a kind of pine, 
the cones of which are asbig as a man’s two fists 

it The rawash is described as a root some- 
thing like beet-root but much larger—white and 
red in colour, with large leaves, that rise little 
from the ground. It has a pleasant mixture 
of sweet and acid. It may be the rhubard, 
raweid 

tt The badreng is a large green fruit, in 
shape somewhat like a citron. The name is 
also applied to a large sort of cucumber 








tency, though I describe it only from what | 

have heard 

The drinker knows the flavour of the wine 
how should the sober know it 


a return 0 


“Kabul is not fertile in grain 
four or five to one is reckoned favourable 
The melons too are not good, but those raised 
from seed brought from Khorasin ere tolera 
ble. The climate is extremel) 


lightful, and 
in this respect there is no six place in the 
known world. In the nights of summer you 
cannot sleep without a postin (or lambski: 
cloak Though the snow falls very deep in 
the winter, vet the cold is never excessively 
intense. Samarkand and Tabriz are celebrated 
for their fine climate, but the cold there is ex 
treme beyond measur 

Opposite to the fort of Adinahpir,” to the 

ith, on a rising ground, I formed a char 
I . in the year nine hun 
dred and fourteen (1508 It is called Baghe 
Vafa (the Garden of Fidelity 


bagh (or great garden 
I It overlooks 
the river, which flows between the fort and the 

In the year in which I deteated Beha: 
Kl in and conquered Lahore « Dil ipur, 
brought plantains and planted 
crew and thrived. ‘J 
so planted the sugar-car 

emarkably 


ine 


the garden 
i stream of 
cessantly flo garden below 
four-fold field-y ) ; garden is situated on 
> south-west part of this 
vater ten gez square 
d round with orange 
e pomegranates. All 
the ground is quite 


this ¢ 


around the p 
covered with clover. This spot is the very 
At the time 
the prospect 


eye of the beauty of the 


when the orange becomes 
: 


is delightful. Indeed the garden is charmingly 
laid out. To the south of this garden lies the 
Koh-e-Sefid (the White Mountain) of Nangen 
har, which separates Bangash from Nangen 
har. There is no road by which one can pas 
it on horseback. Nine streams descend from 
this mountain. The snow on its summit nev 
diminishes, whence probably comes the nam«e 
of Koh-e-Sefidt (the White Mountain). N 
snow ever falls in the dales at its foot 

“ The wine of Dereh-Nir is famous all over 
Lamghanat. It is of two kinds, which they 
term arch-tdshi (the stone-saw), and suhdn 
tashi (the stone-file). The stone-saw is of a 
yellowish colour; the stone-file, of a fine red 
The stone-saw, however, is the better wine of 
the two, though neither of them equals their 
reputation. Higher up, at the head of the 
giens, in this mountain there are some apes to 
be met with. Apes are found lower down to 
wards Hindustan, but none higher up than this 


The fort of Adinahpdr is to the south o! 
the Kabul river 

t The Koh-e-Sefid is a remarkable positio: 

in the geography of Afghanistan. It is seen 
from Peshawer 
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by their u 


oportioned 


rtress, but more 
frequented hills and w 
miserabie existenct 
nemy; and if this s 
id the time for which 
, a large portion necess 
See the note itself. 
wns and lands have | tori ket should be read by 
gardens have no walls; ) 10 desires to have an accurate ide 
it is a level plain. The South of India. It is to be regretted that 
ind streams, in consequence | we ,0t possess the histor¥ of any other part 


the torrents that descend ten with the same knowledge 


uy season, afe worn deep into earch ; 
, a . Baber’s opinion arding India, are nearly 
actice Baber viewed with disgust the same with those of most Europeans of t 
an impure animal in the Mu- | upper class *n at the present day 
ammedan | irapes and musk-melons, particularly the 
+“ The Is lat re now common all over India 
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‘ good food bread in the zal submissive, and have received these Pergannas 

colleges, candles, ( , | for the purpose of confirming them in then 
indlestick obedience 

I'he chief excellency of Hindustan is, the These memoirs contain many hundred cha 


| 


isa large country, and has abundance of g racters and portraits of individuals; and it 


id silver. The climate during the rains | would not be fair not to give our readers one 


ry pleasant. On some days it rains ten, fif- | or two specimens of the royal author’s minute 
und even twenty times During the | style of execution on such subjects, We may 


gin with that of Omer-Sheikh Mirza, his 


season, inundations come pouring down | be 


ut once, and form rivers, even in places | grandfather, and immediate predecessor in the 
re, at other times, there is no water throne of Ferghana 

the rains continue on the ground, the Omer-Sheikh Mirza was of low stature, 
is singularly delightful—insomuch, that | had a short bushy beard, brownish hair, and 
ing can surpass its soft andagreeable tem- | was very corpulent. He used to wear his 
ture. Its defect is, that the air is rather | tunic extremely tight; msomuch, that as he 
tand damp. During the rainy sea , yo \ wont to contract his belly while he tied 
shoot, even with the bow of yun- | the ngs, when he let himself out again the 
1 it becomes is Nor is it | n burst. He was not curious in 
alone tha ‘ se i vats ie! ) or dress He tied his turban in 
ed Dest péch (or plaited tur 
irbans were worn in 
{ style He wore 
lowed the end to hang 
ts, when out of the 

Moghul cap 
general reading 


is,t and books 


aan 


De te ee ee 


it. He 

caravan 

i country 

snow fell so 

» whole, only 

re eived 

he dis 

charge of 

people of 

e not 

want, his re 
tne proper 
rved it un 

mentions sa ) t t Y : I yr two years, 

ur Beg w ig the i ling fi isan and Samar 

mosque, there were ston t i nseq f the intimation which 

rbaejan, Far hi ist » at y db < the goods 
to the nu r of two hun l é to t ands His ge 

ry day on the jut rra : r y I \ whole soul ; 
“eutte velonging to that plac ex t te: , affable, elo 

ery day employ ol | 1 t versation, yet brave 
fred and eig] ty p ns . ) t casions he ad 

Biana, Dhulpa ali ul th i frot 7 t ps, and exhibited 

very day emp! yed my W ) isand 1 prow ! at the gates of 
a hundred and ninety tone-cut ‘ in ce at the gates of Shahrokhia.- 

same way 

‘upation are number! nd tint i | s wrote Khamsahs, or 

Hindustan | poet n five different given subjects. The 

The countrik To! 1 tk shar, i lebrated is Nezami 

which are now und . f these Mesnevis is 

ulavi Jildleddin Mu 


particular and detail tatem { | ! e Sul as equal to 


venue of fifty-two kr 


this amount, Pergannas t 

nine krors) are in tl : the 
‘ y 2 1 P oY ‘ Jareinn ‘ 
Rais and Rajas, who f lt " ) " f the grea Persian poet Fer 


tains the romantic history of an 


h China, but often applied to the 
untry from China to Terfan, and now 
est to the Ala-tagh Mountains. 
unecdote is erroneously related of 
self by Ferishta and others. See 


p. 218 
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nguished his prow ess hand 
n the course of the same 
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issain Mirza in the use 

a turn for poetry 

in. He wrote in the Ti 
me was Hussaini. Man, 


trom being bad, but the 


in the same 
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rthodox believer. He 
tated daily pray 
m even when eT 
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who was his 
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wine, he would drink without intermission for 
twenty or thirty days at a stretch, and then he 
would not taste wine for the next twenty or 
thirty days. In his social parties he would 
sometimes sit day and night, and drink pro- 
on the days when he did not drink, he 
He was naturally of 
4 penurious disposition was a simple man, of 


fusely ; 


ile pungent substances 


few words, and entirely guided by his Begs 
One of the most striking passages in the 
rk is the royal author's account of the mag- 
ficence of the court and city of Herat, when 
e visited it in 1506; and espe ially his impo- 
ig catalogue of the illustrious authors, artists, 
men of genius, by whom it was then 

rned } 

Che age of Sultan Hussain Mirza was cer- 
nly a wonderful age, and Khorasan, particu- 
urly the city of Heri, abounded with eminent 
en of unrivalled acquirements, each of whom 

de it his aim and ambition to carry to the 
ghest perfection the art to which he devoted 
; Among these was the Moulana Abdal 
Rahman Jami,* to whom there was no person 


mself. 


{that period who could be compared, whether 
respect to profane or science His 
are well known 

ire of too exalted a nature to admit of 

} j 


ped DY inet 


merits of the 


r descri but | have been anxi 


is lo bring the menti of his name, and an 


illusion teams excellencies, int ese humble 
pages, fof a good omen and a ble 


He then pro ‘eds to enumerate the names 


ssing 
f between thirty and forty distinguished per 
st th 


f cight or nine; 


sages and theologians 
next the poets, 
then two or three painters ; and 


ons; rankin 
>the numb« 
about fifteen ; 


. 
{ r 
ive OT SIX perform rs and composers of musi 


f one of these 


he gives the following in 
structive anecdote 

‘Another was Hussain Udi (the lutanist), 
who played with great taste on the lute, and 

imposed ele o antly He could pl Ly. using onli 
one string of his lute at a time. He had the 
fault of giving himself many airs when desired 
toplay. On one occasion Sheibani Khan de 
sired him to play After giving much trouble 
he played very ill, and besides, did not bring 
his own instrument, but one that was good for 
nothin Sheibani Khan, on learning how 
matters stood, directed that, at that very party, 
he should receive a ceriain number of blows 
, This was one good deed that 


eibani Khan did in his day; and indeed the 


the neck 


affectation of suc h people deserves even more 
severe animadversion 
In the Seductions of this luxurious coart, 
Baber’s orthodox abhorrence to wine was first 
sailed with temptation nd there is some- 
thing very natre, we think, in his account of 
his reasonings and feelings on the occasion 
“As we Mozetier Mirza's 
Mozeffer Mirza placed me above him 


self, and having filled up a glass of welcome 


were guests at 


house. 








“ No moral poet ever had a higher reputa- 
tion than Jami. His poems are written with 
great beauty of language and versification, in 
a captivating strain of religious and philosophic 
mysticisa. He is not merely admired for his 


sublunity as a poet, but venerated as a saint 
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the cupbearers in waiting began to supply all 
who were of the party with pure wine, which 


they quaffed as if it had been the water of 


life. The party waxed warm, and the spirit 
mounted np to their heads. They took a fancy 
to make me drink too, and bring me into the 
same circle with themselves. Although, till 
that time, I had never been guilty of drinking 
wine, and from never having fallen into the 
practice, was ignorant of the sensations it pro 
duced, yet | had a strong lurking inclination 
to wander in this desert, and my heart was 

| In my boy 
hood I had no wish for it, and did not know its 
pleasures or pains. When my father at any 
time asked me to drink wine, I excused myself, 
and abstained After my father's death, by the 
guardian care of Khwajeh Kazi, | remained 
pure and undefiled. I abstained even from for 
bidden foods; how then was I likely te indulge 
n wine Afterwards when, from the force of 
youthful imagination and constitutional im 


much disposed to pass the stream 


pulse, I wot a desire for wine, I had nobody 
about my person to invite me to gratify my 
there was not one who even sus 
Though I had 
lificult for me, 
was. to indulge such unlawful 
ume into my head, that, as 
ich, and as, besides, I had 
Heri, in which 
ns of heightening pleasure and gaiet 

was possessed in perfection; in which all the 
of enjoyment were 
combined with an invitation to indulgence, if 


wisnes wy 
pected secret longing for it 


the apne refore, it was 


t\ | 
a ¢ y like 


every me 
incentives and apparatus 


I did not seize the present moment, I never 
could pect such another. I therefore re- 
solved to drink wine! But it struck me, that 
as Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was the eldest bro 
ther, and as | had declined receiving it from 
his hand, and in his house, he might now take 
effence. Itherefore mentioned this difficulty 
which had occurred to me. My excuse was 
approved of, and I was not pressed any more, 
at this party, to drink. It was settled, how- 
ever, that the next time we met at Badia-ez 
zeman Mirza’s, | should drink when pressed by 
the two Mirzas 

By some prov identi il accident, however, the 
conscientious prince escaped from this medita 
ted lapse; and it was not till some years after, 
that he gave way to the long-cherished and 
resisted propensity At what particular occa 
sion he first fell into the snare, unfortunately 
is not recorded—as there is a blank of several 
years in the Memoirs previous to 151%. In 
that vear. however, we find him a confirmed 
toper ; ind noth ig indeed, can be more ludi 


crous than the accuracy and apparent truth 


with which he continues to chronicle all his 
subsequent and very frequent excesses. The 
Eastern votary of intoxication has a pleasant 
way of varying his enjoyments, which was 
never taken in the West When the fluid ele 
ments of drunkenness begin to fail, he betakes 
him to what is learnedly called a maajiun, be 
ing a sort of electuary or confection, made up 
with pleasant spices, and re ndered potent by a 
large admixture ol opium, b Lug and other nar 
colic ingredients, producing 4s Jid intexication 
of a very delightful and desirable description 
One of the first drinking matches that is de 


ow. 
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sof Amirs and courtiers, soldiers and per 
not in the service, to the number of nearly 
ree hundred men, made vows of reformation 
e wine which we had with us we poured on 
ground I ordered that the wine brought 
Baba Dost should have salt thrown into it 
made On the 
here the wine had been poured out, I di 
I sunk built of stone, 


a wain to be 
the wain an alms-house to be 


ight be into vinegar 


and 


close by 


He then issued a magnificent Firman, an 
incing his reformation, and recommending 

But he still 
a mild maajin 


i0ugh 


1 


ts example to all 
in the use of 
We are sorry to be obliged to add, that 

id the firmness to persevere to the last, in 


his subjects 


ersists, we find 
] 


s abstinence from wine, the sacrifice seems to 


and he continued to 
hanker after his 


with fond 


st him very dear 
e very end of his life to 
look back 


ne-cups, and to 


» the at 


something absolutely pathet 


ghts he had abjured lor ever 
Fs 
tten the year 
King 
a letter whici 
nder i that I had mucl 


pt t ( to the desert 


longing tor 
parties were md measure 


ume to such a lencth that 


sand 0 un n compan 


wh n can you enjoy th soci 
With whom can you indulg in the 

\ If you have only Shir Ahmed 

der Kalli, for the companions of your gay 

irs and jov al goblet, you can s irely find no 
difficulty sacrifice 


in conse nting to the 


nclude with every good wish 
We have mentioned already that B: 
een of frank and generous 


Me- 


and 


wars to have 


there are throughout the 
traits of 


heart, fur an 


laracter—and 
sinrular clemency 
Eastern 
He weeps ten whol 
s for the loss of a friend who fell 


of their 
lives, and eve 


various 
rness ol monarch 
nd profess warri 
; over a 
parties 


one drinking 


yvares the i restores the do 
ns of various chieftains who had betraved 
and afterwards fallen 

Yet there are traces of Asiatic 
ind of a hard-hearted wastefulness of life, 


confidence 


ch remind us that we are beyond the pale 


Some vo ‘ t similar nature 


ous 


e found in Scr 


a” 
‘ 
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of European gallantry and Christian compas- 
sion. In his wars in Afghan and India, the 
prisoners are commonly butchered in cold blood 
after the action, and pretty uniformly a tri- 
umphal pyramid is erected of their skulls, 
These horrible executions, too, are performed 
with much solemnity before the royal pavilion; 
and on one occasion, it is incidentally recorded, 
that such was the number of prisoners brought 
forward for this infamous butchery, that the 
sovereign’s tent had three times to be removed 
to a different station—the ground before it be- 
ing so drenched with blood and encumbered 
with quivering carcases ! On one occasion, and 
on one only, an attempt was made to poison 
him—the mother of one of the sovereigns 
whom he had dethroned having bribed his cooks 
and tasters to mix death in his repast. Upon 
the detection of the plot, the taster was cut in 
pieces, the cook flayed alive, and the scullions 
trampled to death by elephants. Such, how- 
ever, was the respect paid to rank, or the in 
dulg o m resentment, that the 

if the whole conspiracy, the queen 

nerely put undé@Prestraint, and has 
her private fortune 
brief anecdote speaks volumes 


ternal 


mition levied on 

) vw ing 

to the difference of the European and Asia 

ind tempers 

of his wives was Katak Begum, 

s the foster-sister of this same Terkhan 

m. Sultan Ahmed Mirza married her for 

He was prodigiously attached to her, and 

rned him with absolute sway. She 

During , the Sultan durst 

to frequent any other of his ladies 

he put her to death, and deli 
elf from his reproach 

the passages we have cited, 

itions of this ambitious war 

r fine flowers, beautiful gar 

Sut the work abounds 

and apparently ill 


ice he 


her life 


wwever, 


In one pl 


says— 
irm season they are covered with 
rrass in a very beautiful man 
iks and Tirks resort to them 
ountains, the ground is 
rious kinds of tulips. I 
counted, and they 
thirty-two or thirty-three differe nt 
is one species which has 
scent in some decree like the rose, and which 
I termed /aleh-cul-bii (the rose-scented tulip) 
This is found the Desht-e 
Sheikh (the Sheikh’s plain), in a small spot of 
ground and nowhere else. In the skirts of the 
same hills, below Perwan, is produced the laleh 
sed-l or hundred-leaved tulip), which is 
likewise found only in narrow spot of 
ground, as we emerge from the straits of Ghar 
bend 
And a little after 
Few quarters possess a district that can ri- 
runs through it, and 
on either gardens, green, gay, 
and beautiful ater is so cold, that there 
need of icing it; and it is particularly 
In this district isa garden, called Bagh 
or the Great Garden), which Ulugh 
I paid the price of 
and received 


lirected the 
brought in 


sorts of tulips. There 


species only in 


wre 


one 


A large river 


side of it are 


Is no 
pure 
e-Kilan 
Beg Mirza seized upon 


the garden to the proprietors 
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it. On the outside of There is no greater bondage than that in 
sand | ul spreading | which a king is placed ; but it ill becomes him 

shade of which there ars to « in plain of inevitable separation 
sheltered A perennia In compliance with my wishes, you have 
to turn a mill f indeed written me letters, but you certainly 
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1 on its banks are p never read them over; for had you attempted 


Formerly t t " to read them, y« must have found it absolute 
I I uld then undoubtedly hayo 
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meaning of your last let 
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Who ever saw a Moam. 
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mieed be read; but in conse 
fetched words you have en 
no means very inte 
rtainly do not excel in letter 
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ing in exchange for the life of another. Ba- 
ber, exclaiming that, of ail things, his life was 

rest to Humaiun, as Humaiun’s was to him, 
and that, next to the life of Humaiun, his own 
was what he most valued, devoted his life to 
Heaven as a sacrifice for his son’s! The noble- 
men around him entreated him to retract the 
rash vow, and, in place of his first offering, to 
give the diamond taken at Agra, and reckoned 
the most valuable on earth: that the ancient 
sages had said, that it was the dearest of our 
worldly possessions alone that was to be offered 
to Heaven. But he persisted in his resolution, 
declaring that nostone, of whatever value, could 
be put in competition with his life. He three 
times walked round the dying prince, a solem- 

ty similar to that used in sacrifices and heave- 
fferings, and retiring, prayed earnestly to God 
After some time he was heard to exclaim, ‘ | 
have borne it away! I have borne it away!’ 
The Mussulman historians assure us, that Hu- 
maiun almost immediately began to recover, 
and that, in proportion as he recovered, the 
health and strength of Baber visibly decayed 
Baber communicated his dying instructions to 
Khwajeh Khalifeh, Kamber Ali Beg, Terdi 
Beg, and Hindu Beg, who were then at Court, 
commending Humaiun to their protection 
With that unvarying affection for his family, 


which he showed in all the circumstances of 


his life, he strongly besought Humaiun to be 


kind and forgiving to his brothers. Humaiun 


promised 


and, what in such circumstances 1s 
rare, kept his promise 


rr 
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THE DEMON-SHIP 


Twas off the Wash—the sun went down 

the sea look’d black and grim 

For stormy cleuds, with murky fleece, were 
mustering at the brim; 

Titanic shades! 
solid night 

Of Erebus rose suddenly to seize upon the 
light! 

It was a time for mariners to bear a wary eye, 

With such a dark conspiracy between the sea 
and sky ! 


enormous gloom as if the 


Down went my helm—close 

tack held freely in my hand 

With ballast snug 
for the land 

Loud hiss'd the sea beneath her lee my 
boat flew fast, 

But faster still the rushing storm came borne 
upon the blast 

Lord! what a roaring 
straining sail ! 

What furious sleet, with level drifi, and fierce 
assaults of hail! 

What darksome caverns yawn'd before! what 
jagged steeps behind 

Like battle-steeds, with foamy manes, wild 
tossing in the wind 

Each after each sank down astern, exhausted 
in the chase, 

But where it sank another rose and gallop’d in 
its place ; 


little 


hurricane beset the 





reef'd—the | 


1 put about, and scudded | 


Of fever and 


As black as night—they turned to white, and 
cast against the cloud 

A snowy sheet, as if each surge upturn’d a 
sailor's shroud 

Still flew my boat; alas 
nearly run! 

Behold yon fatal 
heap'd in one! 

With fearful speed the dreary mass came roll 
ing, rolling, fast, 

As if the scooping sea contain'd one only wave 
at last! 

Still on it came, with horrid roar, a swift pur 
suing grave ; 

It seem’'d as though some cloud had turn’d its 
hugeness to a wave ! 

Its briny sleet began to beat beforehand in my 
face— 

I felt the rearward keel begin to climb its 
swelling base 

I saw its alpine hoary head impending over 
mine! 

Another pulse—and down it rush'd—an ava 
lanche of brine! 

Brief pause had I, on God to cry, or think of 

wife and home ; 

waters closed—and when 

shriek’d below the foam! 

Beyond that rush | have no hint of any after 
deed- ; 

For | was tossing on the waste, as senseless as 


a weed 


alas! her course was 


billow rise—-ten billows 


The I shriek'd, I 


“ Where am I? in the breathing world, or in 

the world of death 

With sharp and sudden pang I drew another 
birth of breath ; 

My eyes drank in a doubtful light, my ears a 
doubtful sound ’ 

And was that ship a real ship, whose tackle 
seem'd around 

A moon, as if the earthly moon, was shining 
up aloft; 7 

But were those beams, the very beams that | 
had seen so oft; 

A face, that mock'd the human face, before me 
watch'd alone 

But were those eyes the eyes of man that 

look'd against my own ; 


Oh! never 


such a sight 


may the moon again disclose me 


when first I look’d, on that 
accursed mght 


As met my gaze, 


I've seen a thousand horrid shapes begot of 
herce extremes 

frightful things have 
haunted in my dreams 

Hyenas—-cats—-blood-loving bats—-and apes 
with hateful stare, 

Pernicious snakes, and shaggy bulls—the lion 
and she-bear- 

Strong enemies, with Judas looks, of treachery 
and spite— , 

Detested features, hardly dimm'd and banish'd 
by the light! 

Pale-sheeted ghosts, with gory locks, upstart- 
ing from their tombs— 


most 


| All phantasies and images that flit in midnight 


glooms— 
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